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1a When ordering Books, or Goods of an 
ind noticed in these columns lease state that ANNA BARICHT, 
kind notice 5 ; »~P Instructor in late Boston Uniy, School of Oratory, 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND | wij continue work ina suite of the old rooms and form 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. classes after the system of the late Lewis B. MONROE, 
| Dean of the School of Oratory. A fall course in Elo. 


oars wewee™ ree Shee TT cution and Expression will be arranged, to extend from 
New Operas! 


Oct. 8, 1879, to May 22, 1880; three drill lessons, with 





necessary extra lectures, being given each week. The 
classes will not be allowed to number more than ten 
members each, in order that very special attention may 


: be paid to individual needs, 

Carmen. Opera by Bizet................. $2.00 | 1€ following list of subjects will serve to indicate 
Carmen is an Opera that has gradually and surely | something of the range and practicability of the course: 
won its way to a great popularity. Although the book | Ist. Phys cal Training. 2d. Artistic Respiration. 3d. 
is large, in fact what one might call a “ four-dollar | Vocal ( ulture (production of Tone, Quality, Inflection), 
book,” it is got up in oe style, with music and all | 4th. Articulation (Orthepy). 5th. Ein hasis and Phras- 
oreign, for $2.00. ing. =. — Gymnastics, 7th. Gesture. 8th. 

“se *hilosophy of Expression, with appropriate readin 
Fatinitza. Opera by Suppé ............ 2,00 |and drill exercises in (1) Prose sg Poetry ; (2) Dre. 
Splendid new Opera that is a Tecided success, A ‘matic Action; (3) Oratorical Delivery; (4) Bible and 

large, fine book, with English and foreign works, and Hymn Reading; (5) Recitation; (6) Public Speaking. 
the Opera in every way complete, for a low price, Shorter courses for special classes, and comprehensive 
courses adapted for private pupils, have been arranged; 


Doctor of Alcantara. ~ M HE also, a special course in Expression, for those prepared 
A famous Opera, now brought, by the popular price, - 
within the reach of all. Ovetneteal parte, $15.00. Terms for Instraction. 


the words, English and 


3 For the regular course... ..........++00s re ccenes $50.0 

Bells of Corneville. By Planquette Long course of private lessons (by the hour).... 2.00 
rapes $1.50 Short course of private lessons ( “ )..-- 3.00 
(m@arly TOAGY).-+-+s00 -see vee. sverseee —< Special classes, ‘ ; R ( “ e Joe A 


A great success. This, with the ‘ Doctor ” and the ~ : 
“ Sorcerer ’’ ($1.00) are well worth adopting by com- _REFERENCE.—W m. F, Warren, LL.D., Pres. Boston 
panies who have finished Pinafore (still selling well for oie BE ag L. B. Monroe; I. T. Talbot, M. D.; 


Oc. looki t for 1 /O _| Rev. H. Tudson, A.M.; R. R. Raymond, A.M. 
0s.) and WhO GIR HPTEERE Gt OW Rey ENS eaey Operas For further information address ° ’ 


ANNA BARIGHT, 
(Room 32), 7A Beacon St., Boston. 





Remember our first-class Singing-school and Choir; .. 
Books, Veice of Worship and The Temple,| 2°94 
each $9.00 per doz., or $1.00 each. Send for copies. | ———— ee Pear ge 
Also always remember the Musical Becerd, pub- Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 


lished weekly. It keeps you well posted as to musica BY 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


matters, gives 6 or 7 pages of music per week, and costs 
Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 


but $2.00 per year! 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
239 451 Washington Street, Boston. | trance and for term and final examinations, by private 
—— 7 P tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 
NOTICE. : a: 


Applicants for the office of Superintendent of Public sore’ Exaininations ia Besten. 
can Y § 2 
sch bole of Lynn, Mass., are invited to communicate in 329 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


writing with the undersigned, stating experience, nam- 
y oth information relat- 


































ing reference, and any other 3*es The New Englan 
ing to proper ia "1 $US, "See oe ; ‘ s » Re eee 
t 3 5 
238 tf ynn, Mass. , 75 Eminent Professors, 


ti. . 
bea R Obs i ~~. —- | EDUCATION. | 4 « reputation unegualed for 

™ Money, and How to Make it.” EDUCATION at merely nowinat rates, combined With 
Rese a OR win, al 2S 
pages, fully illustrated; sheep binding. Sent postpaid The Howard Method for the Voice. 
yi Cyclopedia, the New Britannica, and all NEW PAMPHLET. 
Standard Works at great/y reduced prices, THE VOCAL PROCESS, 

NEW YORK AND LONDON BOOK C0.. eee THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


680 Broadway, N. Y. : 
“ ———$_______——- —$—___—_____—_——— Enclose 25 cts. in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
FURNISHED GRATIS | and Speakers’) and Terms sent free, Address 
sc rat Ooo a with Teachers, through} 210 tf JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. 
the New-England Bureau of Education. For further | ——-—————— —— — * 
information, circulars, oy Pages en the Manager, EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
F SNOW, 16 HAWLEY STREET, BosToNn, 


239 eow (1) 





| 

STUDIO and ATELIER, 
Affording such instruction in Engineering and the 
Graphic Arts as has hihtherto been attainable only in 
Europe, Beginning Nov. ist. Terms §80 per annum. 


For descriptive pamphlet, address PRor. WATSON, 107 | Clients of knewm Calibre and Character invited, 
Marlborough Street, Boston. 3ott | 


leet Bi ise. yece! OOP i ‘ tom (a Circulars for Stamp. Address: 
PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S a 
. act , 30 BAST 14th STREET, NEW YWORK, 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, | , : 
For Colleger, Sebeate, and Classes. 189 eow P, O. BOX 8A. 


A COURSE OF CTURKS AND LESSONS IN | ——--——- ——a 
READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Mb emrey by will ee at his — at the . MR. AND MRS. Bl R'S 
St. James Hot oston, a li t 1 - 
stidouts in location? * Hmited namber of advanced | First-Class Boarding House, 


a a — 10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 
SAUVEUR LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ScHOOL OF IMIODERN LANGUAGES Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 


“ conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
To be reopened October Ist, in Boston and Cambridge, | Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
by MARIE MEHLBACH and MARTHE CHATELAIN. | rooms, Established twenty years. Much frequented 
Applications can be made at CARL SCHC:NHOF’S Book | by Americans. ‘ 


Store, 146 Tremont St., or at the School, 3 Beacon St. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN, 
CAMBRIDGE, JUNE, 1880. 

For information address Local Secretaries Woman's 
Education Association: 
114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
59 Kast 25th Street, N. Y. City. 
401 South 8th Street, Philade)phia, Pa, 
237 ¢ 57 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, |” 


_om A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. Cor. Fulton and William Sts. New York 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF Manufacturers and Importers of 


9 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Artists’ Materials ; 
WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary | 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers. and the 


general student of higher lish. The Fall Term 


ce 20th Washo white Pres! - Catalogues on. 


t:" ‘ Part Instruments (160 pp. 
of binding for Picturesque | “* IL cal Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 

America, Europe, and the Art Journal, Twenty per | Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
cent, below Agents’ prices. | 
Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, | 
three extra styles, $1.00 ; good aneng>. 75 cents. 
Part-book publications bosamee sold, and exchanged. 

) 





EE — 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 


An Advocate for Teachers seeking positions. 











LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
- 191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 


Send for sample and circular, 151 zz 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 







































JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philadciphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘Woman's Medical Colege of Pennsylvania. jyiicroscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


The 30th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
2, 1879, in the commodious new college building. ‘Clin- | 147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ical instruction is va ine vena: a <4 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. JROSC 

Sprin Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, = MICROSOUEES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 42a 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of ma- 154 Catalogues on application. zz 
terial) to all matriculants of the year. For further in- | - 


Shakespeare's, Scott's, and Dickens’s works for sale, | 122 az (1) 
F.J. BARNARD, - 
238 n 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston, | 








161 16 Hawley Street, Boston. For circular or information, address F, B. Snow. 


217 z eow (1) | logue. H. B. Nims & Co.,7roy, N.Y. 


ormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., | GLOBES. 5, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 




















They are Absolutely Perfect. 
No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is Furnished without them. 


American 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 


AWARDED 


Ouly Gold Medal, 


PARIS, 1878. 


VS—Verysoft .... . (BB) 
S—Soft. ... . . . (Band No.1) 
S M— Soft medium. . . . (H Band No. 2 
M B— Medium black . . . (F) 
M—Medium .... . (Hand No. 3) 
MH—Mediumhard .. . (HH) 
H-—Hard .... . . (HH Hand No. 4) 
VH—Veryhard ... . (HHHHandNo.5) | 
VVH— Mri veryhard . . (HH HHH) | grades are unequaled for art 


| @ 
Similar grade to the European stamp of | 
VVS— Very, very soft . . . (BBB) | encl Ss. 


graded. The hard grades 


DIXON'S 


——___ ee ——_—_ 


6 These pencils are superior to any made in Europe. | 
The leads are much finer, smoother, and more perfectly | 


| draughtsmen, and engineers, and the softer and medium 





They are Unequaied for Technical Drawing. 
Make Finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


AWARDED 


Only Gold Medal, 


PARIS, 1878. 


Graphite 


TESTIMONIALS. 


| a Dear Sir :—I1 find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; 
well adapted to clear, sharp, and delicate work.” Truly yours, 

| D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 
Am. BANK NOTE Co., Art Depart., N. Y., July 5, 1876. 

| «From a careful trial now of several months, I am perfectly satisfied 
| they far exceed any I have ever used.” Very respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM MAIN SMILIE. 

| « Dear Sir :—I find your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
| smooth, free from grit, and altogether excellent for my work."" Yours 
| obediently. © FRANK BELLEW, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 
PACKER COLLEGIATE LNsT., Brooklyn, Oct..1, 1877. 


‘« Myself and sister, in teaching our Drawing Classes, u ‘ixon 
Pencils, and we prefer them to any other.” 
VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing t. 


“ Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, » san er 
| jean Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhau Be. cowdale 
in Cumberland. Your Artists’ Pencils are inf «id smoothness 
| the best I ever had in my hand.” Yours trul 
CGNSTANTINE HERZBERG, 
Prof. of Drawing, Polytech. Inst., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


are perfect for architects, 


work. 


Do not hesitate to write to us for samples, to be mailed free, and a full descriptive list. 








THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dixon’s Lumber Pence 


> lis, 
Dixon's Amer. Graphite Faint: Dixon’s Carb. of Iron Stove Pol. 


Dixon's Specialties for Founders, 





Dixon’s Fine Office and 


*s Ex. Ex. > *s Lubricating Plumbago, 
Dixon’s Ex. Ex. Plumbago Facing, Dixon’s Lubricating g Srawing Poorlis. 


Dixon’s Find’s for Steel Meiters, Dixon’s Evertasting Graph. @ rease. 
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MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mounting 
Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects of 
every description, at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 
Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 





R. & J. BECK, Manu/’g Opticians, 
226 1016 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Cheap Collections 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS! 


Economically Selected---for School Use. 

Now ready : Prof. Tyndall’s set of ELEcTRIC INsTRU- 
MENTS, designed to accompany his “ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.” Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall's 
Manual. $1. 

School Sets of Paguons and Chemical A eo 
ones selected, offered at $100, $150, £200, 
an¢ , 
Instruments sold either singly or in collections. For 
specified Price-list and other information, address 


CURT W. MEVWVER, Manu/’r, 








207 tf eow 182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
PHILOSOPHICAL peg 
AND H. B. & W. O. 
CHEMICAL HAMBERLAIN, 
A P P A R A T U S ’ Manfacturers and 
or - Importers, 
Every eres! 29 Bromfield St, Boston 








‘Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 








Suitable for Analytical, Technical,'andjScientific use 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0W 


ANuracrorRY 


TTLEBOR®: 





HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


AVOI p the annoyance of chalk-dust by using An 
drews Dustiess Eraser. Most darable Eras 












NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
10 Barclay St. t New York. 
ry < 
~ vi 








aod 
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— FOR — 


APPARATUS OF EXCELLENT DESIGN AND FINISH, 
—AND FOR— 


Pure and Rare Chemicals. | 


YOd LNADV 


“S'"TVOIKANHDO 


fo sasnjpooynunvyy pup menace 








Received First Prize at Philadelphia 


"WNUIZCid BSulo3s!i/g-uonN 


te A VERY LARGE STOCK of tirst-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for hest goods. 
N. B.—I have no partner in business. 359 


others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 
those stamped 


“AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co. The quality is 
guaranteed EQUAL, and many experts pronource them 


SUPERIOR, to any others made. 
For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 


239 483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Tllustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


CODLAND $eri5 


Jansen, McC Sure 


ALFRED A. CHILDS & CO., 
LATEST! . . 
srinaiteee ‘Hicuozs Picture Frame ;| Fine Art|cos, 


> “5 Aah ce A ae pig 2 teenies MAKERS, DEALERS, 
LPH A DUSTLESS CRAY ONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
4 PARK ST., BOSTON. e 





AND 


and clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT & Co. ’ 235 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. — 


_ RONEN SK TOR, 





SAMPLE SAND PR ors on app tear 


BAKER, PRATT & CO, 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


WEHEMORM OFEICE. 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


School, Hall, = Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat | 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


Manmiact’rs of the celebrated 


SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE, 


“New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin St., Boston. 








over 300 illustrations. 285 


I ON THE HEARTH. 

F RE: wanna & venriaton USE opel ps vin” SE 
mR: H ae 4 ny DS A SPECIALTY: 

Open , Buy close stove, and warm-atr furnace, 

Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 


(Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education. y! 
Send for OPEN ST ve circular and testimonials to 


at OPE | STOVE VENTILATING £0... 


Bh ss PUBLISHED—SENT ven. & 
lete History of Wall 





x 


ay 
Mi MS Te a A oe &c. 


Best Known. Faghlvctts 1824, 











er in market. Send! 5c. for sample to RAK ER, PRATT 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., N.Y. 


& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 


142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, INE W YORE, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 221 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


a eeroue Prostration and Sleeplessness. “ When 
aking to any one concerning your VITALIZED 
HOSPHATES, I always speak good words; in speak- 
to you of your preparation, I only think of empha- 
zing my opinion with gratitude.”—Rev. Charles H. 

Wee Pastor of W. Baptist Church, Oswego, N. Y. 

F. CRO OSBY, 
666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by druggists. 160,000 packages have been 
prescribed by physicians. 225 a 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Baread of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 














Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION, desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for mene, oe sitions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the aon the city Superintendent or College 
Professor ureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 
lowing: 

Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 

Prest. J. L. PICKARD, Iowa, 

Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 

Prof. D. 8. JORDAN, Indiana, 

Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 

Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 
Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 

KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 

218 tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


UBS RI ER to THE JOURNAL should 
send for new Premium 





List and specimen copies, for canvassing among 
Teachers and friends. Splendid Premiums are 
on the list. Address THos. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. Mass. 231 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
The College Calendar, poeaieteing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz iceland Maas. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages I2mo. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents eacb. 

Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
214 16 Hawley St., Boston. 











BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
& Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Sehoote Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue scut Free. 
Vasovssn & Tier, 102 BE. 2 St., Cincinnati. 





ECONOMY CO. CORNER 


—_eoe——_—_ 


Cc. H. DENISON’S 


ECONOMY INDEX. 


[Patented Nov. 20, 1877.] 
Reference by a Single Motion 


**Trlumph” & “ Triamph Study” To the exact book, letter, or subject wanted, in diction- 


aries, directories, catalogs, bibles, prayer- books, etc. 
_. SAVES HALF THE TIME 
IN CONSULTING BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Dictionary Hunting No Longer a Drudgery. 
APPLIED TO NEW OR OLD BOOKS. 

SAVES ITS COST EACH YEAR, 
In wear of Reference Books,—worn out, not by read- 
ing, but “ finding the place.” After thoro trial a large 
city indexed every dictionary in its schools, simply for 
the economy in wear ef books. 

See descriptive circulars for strongest endorsement 
of the highest authorities. 4 


oo 


ECONOMY CO., Boston, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR READERS AND WRITERS, 


Offices, 32 Hawley Bt. _ Store, 27 Franklin St. 








Street Finance. cutnlipunaiainiien 
valuable information for investors. Address rr crv $72 4 uues. $12.0 day % Sowa Con ane Comty $773: 4 Month and expenses “guaranteed to Agouts. 
a ee. ress TRUE 0., Augusta, Me, 


tafree, SHAW & Co,, Augusta, Me, 20522 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


Journal of Education. 





—_—_eo 


Volume X. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCTOBER 9, 1879. 


Number 12. 





SEA - SONNETS. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH, 


XIV. — THE TENTH WAVE, 


The warm south-west comes fluttering up the bay, 
Striping with shade the Titan’s shining fell; 
Lithely o’er buried reefs the glossy swell 
Rolls like a tigress with her cubs at play; 
The little waves that tumble where they may 
With a low growl their mimic wrath to tell. 
The rocking fisher in his cedarn shell 
Smiles on their sport, as void of care as they. 
Wave after wave goes by with measured swing, 
Unbroken, slow, and with an inner hum, 
Till like the tigress in her deadly spring, 
With a fierce grow] the bursting waters come; 
Deep yawns through granite teeth the abyss’s throat, 
Then gnash the horrible jaws on shattered man and boat! 


XV.—RETURN OF THE LOST. 


Under the green wave, in the moonlight pale, 
A white face stares up blindly, a cold hand 
Rocked by the long swell beckons to the land 
For one who breathes her low, monotonous wail 
Where winds the cold wave hissing through the shale! 
The dead crawls onward over rock and sand, 
To find his mourner on the desolate strand 
That hurls him backward to some deep-sea vale. 
The full moon wanes and waxes; a far isle, 
Stretching its granite arms across the tides, 
Clutehes a ghastly something as it glides 
Along the shallows with a frightful smile! 
Ha, Mourner! hide those eyes that tearless burn; 
More dreadful than thy loss this hideous return! 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


ConTRACTsS With TrEAcHERS.—The form of contract 
authorized by the by-laws does not specify any definite 
length of time, and in this way the teacher is protected 
against the annual scramble so common in many places, 
so utterly unprofessional, and so fatal to the schools. 
In the city of Baltimore the contract is annual; and in 
some counties the same custom prevails, but teachers of 
established reputation owe it to themselves and to their 
profession to place themselves on the platform of the 
school law,—once a teacher always a teacher, until res- 
ignation or dismissal. The system of annual engage- 


ments (where there is the power of dismissal at thirty 
days notice) is a useless labor on the part of the em- 
ployers, and harassing, humiliating, and demoralizing 
to the employees. — Dr, Newell, in Maryland School 


Journal. 


County SuPERINTENDENCY. — It is a fact that can- 
not be denied, that there is a strong sentiment in this 
State against county superintendency. It is well known 
that a bill abolishing the law passed one branch of the 
last legislature, and would have passed the other, had 
not the friends of the law been specially active in its 
defense. These facts call for thought; call for action. 
It is true that the principal part of the opposition comes 
from those who do not understand the purpose and 


scope of the law. The people, as a rule, do not fully 
understand it; and, therefore, they do not wish to be 
taxed to support it.—Jndiana School Jonrnal. 


Tite to Teacuine.—The title Teacher should not 
he grasped by any one who chooses; we do not allow 
such a privilege to the preacher, the physician, or the 
lawyer. It will be apparent that it should be a title 
conferred by some competent authorjty. And it should 
be allowed only to (1) those who are graduates of legally- 
constituted normal schools, (2) or those who are gradu- 
ates of colleges, recognized academies and high schools, 
who have had a successful experience as teachers, (3) 
or those who have been successful teachers if not grad 
uates, The title Teacher should have a definite mean- 
ing. It should mean that the one who has it is a 
teacher by special training. As it now is, any young 
fellow will say, “I’m going to teach school this winter.” 





He could get ten dollars per month on the farm, but as 


a “teacher” he can get twenty, and so he is going to 
“teach.” Teaching is thus made a farce, and it results 
in the total discouragement of those who want to make 
a life-business of it.—N. Y. School Journal. 


PrAcTICAL ARITHMETIC. — Teachers of all grades 
should bear in mind that, in active business life, a very 
large proportion of the “ figuring ” required consists of 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication of whole num- 
bers, and they should give constant and careful drill to 
secure accuracy and rapidity in these elementary opera- 
tions. A knowledge of the plainer cases of mensura- 
tion should also be acquired in the upper grades. In 
considering the prescribed work for any grade the 
teacher should lay much greater stress on essential and 
practical operations, than upon what is to be studied 
merely for mental discipline. A thorough and complete 
knowledge of everything contained in the text-book has 
its value, but where it is evidently impossible to acquire 


such a knowledge in the prescribed time there must be 
a judicious discrimination in order to apply the class- 
work where it will do the most good. — The Pacific 
School and Home Journal. 


TraprEs. — Why may not four months of the school- 
year be given up to instructing children of both sexes 
in useful arts and industries, in shops and schools de- 
voted to that purpose ? This, with two months for the 
summer vacation, would still leave six months for 
“ book-learning ” to those children whose parents were 
wise enough to avail themselves of these training-schools. 
If any think that six months of head-cramming ina 
year are not enough, let them remember that a large 
proportion of the men over fifty years old, in this coun- 


try, including many of its most learned, useful, and 
honored citizens, had not the advantage in their youth 
of more than four months’ schooling in the year.— 
Golden Rule. 


Woman-ScHoLarsHip. — We read, a few months 
ago, a serious and elaborate discussion at an English 
educational meeting by a person supposed to be a com- 
petent teacher, of the question whether women are ca- 
pable of studying serious branches, like mathemat- 
ics. The evangelist cautiously drew conclusions favora- 
ble tothe women. A recollection was prompted of girls 
of only average smartness, who used to puzzle their 
teacher with mathematical problems which they were 
not, but he was, afraid to grapple. The English are 
likely to learn at last what women can accomplish in 
the way of scholarship. The London University has 
been opened to women after a hot discussion, in which 
all the arguments about their weakness and incompe- 
tency were used over and over again. Now the results 
are appearing. In January last, nine out of eleven 
woman-candidates for matriculation passed, four of them 
with honors; in July fifty-two out of sixty-seven, thirty 
of them with honors, some of them very high ones. A 
woman, Miss Elizabeth Sturge, is third in honors in a 
list of more than nine hundred candidates of both sexes, 
and numbers 9, 10, 15, 19, 20, and so on, are likewise 
women.—The Methodist. 

Goop Savarigs AND Goop TracuEers. — When- 
ever a short-sighted policy endeavors to reform our 
schools by lowering salaries, the same result as shown 
below will invariably follow. It is impossible to secure 
competent instructors at starvation prices, either in 
Williamsport or any other place. Fair salaries and a 
rigid discrimination in favor of good teachers is the 
only true policy to be pursued. Some time ago, says 


idea that it would be a good thing to discourage some 
of the high notions of education by reducing the salary 
of the principal of the high school. Since then the 
Board has been advertising for a man with all the neces- 
sary qualifications, who could beg his clothes and board 
out of school-hours, and thereby be able to live. After 
a time three applicants presented themselves, but only 
one could pass the necessary examination, and then the 
discerning school board found out that he was too young 
to be entrusted with the management of the principal 
public school in the city. He passed an examination, 


however, which shows, regardless of his age, that 
he is a great deal bigger than the salary which 
is offered, and the board surely ought not to ex- 
pect too much for the price. Grown-up people don’t 
come so cheap; they can generally earn more standing 
around on the street-corners, talking politics. — The 
Teachers’ Journal, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 








THE NEXT STEP. 





BY JOHN SWETT, CALIFORNIA, 


It must be evident that the weakest point in our 
public-school system is the very general employment of 
untrained teachers. Before our schools can be brought 
up to the full measure of their usefulness, the principle 
must be established by law, that only those persons shall 
be eligible to secure teachers’ certificates, who, as a pre- 
requisite, shall have graduated from a normal school, or 


course in the science and art of teaching. Of course all 
holders of existing certificates should be ranked as pro 
fessional teachers. 

In the outset, this plan can be carried into full effect 
only in the larger cities and other educational centers, 
It would be impracticable for a long time to come to 
establish it in the ungraded country schools, kept open 
only a part of the year. But to bring public opinion 
up to the standard should be the objective point of all 
educators. 

This may seem radical and visionary to many, and 
perhaps to most; but it will be an educational axiom in 
the near future. The vitalizing power of a school sys- 
tem consists, not in buildings, school taxes, and an im- 
posing array of school officials, but in the men and 
women who teach and trainthechildren. Before young 
men and women can become skilled and efficient teach- 
ers, they must be trained in professional schools to know 
what to teach, and how and when to teach it. We 
cannot afford to suffer the dead waste of time, money, 
and children resulting from the blunders and failures 
of untrained bunglers. 

There are persons born with the natural capacities to 
make superior instructors, but there are no “ born teach- 
ers”; they are the product of study combined with 
technical training. Having begun with some know!- 
edge of the accumulated ‘experience of post-educators, 
it is for every teacher, in the course of his work, to 
find out what part of it is properly applicable to his 
own circumstances. ‘ The science of mind,” says 
Thomas Wyse, “or at least such portions as bear on 
practice, is essential. Without it, the schoolmaster may 
blunder into right, but at best he is only an empiric, 
and is never sure that he is not wrong.” 

Emerson’s general statement applies with special force 
to the education of the teacher: 


‘Our arts and tools give to him who can handle therm much 
the same advantage over the novice, as if you extended his life 
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good sense to provide every fine soul with such culture that it 
shall not, at thirty or forty years, have to say, ‘ This which I 
might do is made hopeless through my want of weapons.’ 
Our existing methods of issuing temporary certificates on ex- 
amination merely in scholarship, are only the rude contrivances 
of our ancestors. They may be a protection against persons 
lacking an elementary book knowledge, but they are no test 
whatever of professional skill or training. It is next to im- 
possible to conduct public examinations, attended by large 
numbers of candidates, so as to test their professional know!l- 
edge. The only safe course is to require all teachers to pur- 
sue a professional course of study in a professional! school. 
This may prove a hardship in some cases of exceptional native 
talent and self-culture, but it is a public necessity, and the 
few must suffer in order to protect the many.”’ 


Not all graduates of medical schools make good doe- 
tors; not all graduates of theological schools make elo- 
quent preachers; not all graduates of art schools be- 
come artists; and not all graduates of normal schools 
make good teachers; but there is a far greater proba- 
bility of success in the case of graduates than there 
would be with persons both untried and untrained. No 
normal schools can furnish just the kind of experience 
and skill that comes from long teaching, but they do 
send out teachers who start with some knowledge of 
details, and with some conception of the right methods 
of educational training. In the words of Principal 
Soldan, of St. Louis: 


“* Experience can be summed up in words and communicated 
to others. The great privilege of the race, the great fountain- 
head of all progress, is the possibility of profiting by the expe- 
rience of others. On the stepping-stones of the past alone can 
the present rise to higher aims. In the same manner a great 
treasure of educational experience can be expressed in words 
and communicated to others. Persons beginning to teach 
without having been made acquainted with this experience by 
previous training, are obliged to grope their way in the dark 
until slow routine has beaten a narrow path, on which, after 
years, they find just room enough to look down with contempt 
upon the better claims of scientific experience.”’ 


This is the opinion of educators, and of thoughtful, 
intelligent people. As a matter of fact, though not of 
“law,” in such educational centers as Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, and Cleve- 
land, the primary teachers are selected almost exclu- 
sively from the graduates of local cityaformal schools. 
In many of the smaller cities, the teachers are selected 
almost exclusively from the graduates of normal classes 
connected with local high schools. In the early days 
of our country, when the settlers were fighting savages 
and subduing the wilderness, the rough schoolhouse, 
the itinerant school-keeper, and three months’ winter 
school, were all that the times could afford. But be- 
cause our grandfathers went to mill on horseback, with 
corn in one end of the bag and a stone in the other, to 
balance it, shall we, in the age of steam, continue in 
“the good old way” ? 

The times require, not only the skilled hand, but 
also the trained mind. In order to secure the right 
kind of education in the common school, we must have 
teachers trained to their work, permanent in their posi- 
tions, and paid fair salaries. There are, in the United 
States, about 100 public normal schools, which graduate 
about 2,000 teachers every year. Into the standing 
army of 300,000 teachers there are enlisted, annually, at 
least 20,000 raw recruits, outside of the 2,000 trained 
beginners from the normal schools. These have to learn 
how to teach at the people’s expense, by experimenting 
on children, as the barber’s apprentice learns to shave 
by experimenting upon the chins of his master’s least- 
favored customers. 

These facts do not indicate that the people have yet 
been educated up to the belief of Horace Mann, “ that 
normal schools are a new instrumentality in the ad- 
vancement of the race.” But from the nature of our 
school systems, our progress must be slower in some re- 
spects than it would be under a centralized government. 
We have a multiplicity of State laws, hundreds of local 
city laws, and city boards of education, thousands of 
town committees, and tens of thousands of district school 
trustees. Uniform advancement is impossible. The 
school district is the unit of political organization, and 
every district is, in a measure, an independent republic, 
or, rather, a local democracy. The schools are improved 
ouly by the slow pressure of public opinion; they can- 

not rise higher than the average intelligence of the 
communities of which they are the outgrowth. But as 


they are under the direct control of the people, théy are 
vitalized by the American spirit of freedom, and their 
improvement is certain in the long run. 


‘Scholastic institutions,’’ says M. Buisson, ‘‘ are not like 
industrial institutions or scientific establishments which, if 
recognized good in one country are equally so in all others, be- 
eause schools are not institutions that can be studied apart, 
and by themselves, like a system of railroads or telegraphs. 
Schools are nothing by themselves; they only exist for, and by 
the people, who have made them after their own image, and 
have put into them their own spirit; they live of their life, 
they have their defects, their qualities, their genius; it is a 
social institution, inseparable from its own society, impossible 
to transport entirely from one country or one regime to an- 
other.” 

** I do not think it is the mission of this age,’”’ says Tyndall, 
‘‘or of any other particular age, to lay down a system of edu- 
cation which shal] hold good for all ages. The basis of hu- 
man nature is, perhaps, the same, but not so the forms under 
which the spirit of humanity manifests itself.’’ 


THE DISCIPLINE OF EDUCATION. 


We are convinced that the requirements of the schools, 
the mental training which comes of a study of the an- 
cient languages and the higher mathematics, are far 
from being so completely disciplinary as the ordinary 
experiences of the professions and the trades, The 
lawyer in his practice soon gains the power of concen- 
tration, and is fairly compelled to bring his mind under 
the control of his will, his discipline being more thor- 
ough, more exacting, more sustained, than any that can 
be invented by college systems. The daily experience 
of the physician is likewise efficient in bringing all the 
functions of the mind into subordination and under con- 
trol. It is only by sustained effort and severe concen- 
tration that the man of letters can succeed; the painter 
and the poet are helpless if theirintellectnal powers are 
not fully at their command. It will be said here that 
the exact purpose of college discipline is to prepare men 
for these exacting duties. But in our observation train- 
ing at college bears so small a proportion to that which 
comes with the competitions of . life that it is scarcely 
traceable. We have always found that men whose ne- 
cessities force them to bend their energies to work are 
the men who hold themselves well in hand, and that 
other men usually have little power of application; 
that is, the classification does not distinguish between 
educated and uneducated men, but between working 
and non-working men. 

In the list of men who have attained success, or con- 
tributed nobly to the world’s advance, it will not be 
found that those who have exhibited remarkable mental 
power and intellectual self-command, are specially on 
the side of the university class. Three of the most con- 
spicuous men in Bnglish philosophy and science,— 
Herbert Spencer, Huxley, and Tyndall, — have devel- 
oped their remarkable powers from the impulses of their 
natural gifts, and not by the aid of college discipline or 
classical guiding. Perhaps their labors would have 
been easier under a thorough preparatory course, — this 
is not easy to gainsay; but the fact remains that, in 
the pursuit of their several ends, they have brought 
their mental forces under complete and perfect control. 
Necessity is the great master, and it operates on all 
classes of society; it gives the power of concentration 
to the lawyer, teaches the physician to be self-contained 
and studious, gives efficiency to the pen of the writer, 
drills the book-keeper and the clerk, and trains the 
hand of the artisan. It is an ever-present and most ex- 
acting schoolmaster; and, as with an immense majority 
of people, this schoolmaster begins his lessons in youth 
by means of the struggles and burdens of life, and con- 
tinues them without relaxation to the end, the discipline 
within certain limitsis complete,—the self-control being 
general, but the proficiency lying, in each case, solely 
along the line of experience.—Appleton’s Journal. 





Wrone Meruops. —I think we may safely assume 
that children are capable of accomplishing much more 
than they ordinarily do in their school-lives. The fault 





C. A. Downs, State Supt. New Hampshire. 





QUIET FOR BRAIN-WORK. 


BY C. WOODWARD HUTSON, BRUNSWICK, GA. 


My old teacher, —a man whom I shall always love 
and revere, — used to permit his pupils to study in an 
audible murmur. His object was to cultivate in them 
the habit of abstraction, — the power of mental applica- 
tion amid ordinary distractions. He never allowed an 
undue amount of noise. I still think this discipline 
was wise. It tended to deaden over-sensitiveness to the 
distracting sounds which are normal to our social life. 
It made the brain, as it were, socially hardy. We can- 
not all get into a wilderness apart from mankind, to 
think. We cannot, any of us, indulge in solitary re- 
flection often or long at a time. 

sf anything like earnest, penetrating, thorough 
thinking, for complete absorption in thought, undoubt- 
edly we myst have quiet. The deeper the subject, the 
sounder thé investigation, the closer the reasoning, the 
purer and clearer the residuum of the process, the more 
urgent is the need of absolute quiet. Schopenhauer 
says, with much acuteness : 


‘‘ Thinkers, and especially men of true genius, without any 
exception, find noise insupportable. This is no question of 
habit. The truly stoical indifference of ordinary minds to noise 
is extraordinary; it creates no disturbance in their thoughts, 
either when occupied in reading or in writing; whereas, on the 
contrary, the intellectually endowed are thereby rendered in- 
capable of doing anything. I have ever been of opinion that 
the amount of noise a man can support with equanimity is in 
inverse proportion to his mental powers, and may be taken, 
therefore, as a measure of intellect generally. If I hear a dog 
barking for hours on the threshold of a house, I know well 
enough what kind of brains I may expect from its inhabitants. 
He who habitually slams the door instead of closing it is not 
only an ill-bred, but coarse-grained, feebly-endowed creature.’’ 

There is just enough substantial truth in this to make 
us, at first thought, inclined to grant the soundness of 
the entire proposition. But there is a fallacy involved 
in these remarks. Schopenhauer has taken extreme 
cases to illustrate his position. It is not so much the 
intellectual power that the capacity to endure noise is a 
measure of, as it is delicacy of taste or habits of culture. 
It is often simply a question of nerves, No one will 
pretend that those denizens of a particular quarter of 
New York, who, not so long ago, attempted by legal 
procedure to stop the ringing of chureh-bells in their 
neighborhood, were endowed with peculiarly strong in- 
tellects. Rather was it a case of morbid sensitiveness 
to one special kind of noise, so musical in its nature as 
scarcely meriting to be called noise atall. It is easy to 
cultivate irritable nerves; and the taste for that sort of 
thing is hardly to be dignified by the title of “highly- 
endowed intellect.” 

Still, the general truth remains that gifted minds 
shrink from noise that is mere noise, and are prone to 
seek a retreat when in the mood for reflection. This 
motive, combined with that of love for the country, so 
strong among the Romans, accounts for Horace’s fre- 
quent longing to escape from busy Rome to his Sabine 
farm ; for Cicero’s glad escape to his beloved Tusculum ; 
for Catullus’s joyous welcome to his beautiful home on the 
Sirmian peninsula, when he returned in his yacht from 
the long voyage in the Levant. Pliny the Younger not 
only had his country retreat at Laurentium, to which 
he rode out seventeen miles every day after business in 
the city was done, but kept sacred from intrusion a re- 
treat within that retreat, his private room, built far 
apart from the noise even of a quiet country house. 


It was so with the ancients,—it is so with the mod- 
erns. Let any man, familiar with biographies of emi- 
nent men, call to mind their habits in the hours of in- 
tellectual work, and he will remember many a device to 
secure privacy, many a practice of secret labor. To 
name but one: Sir Walter Scott passed his days amid 
a troop of friends and retainers, busily entertaining 
hosts of visitors; but he had each day already done his 
work in the early hours of morning, before any in the 
house had risen, writing steadily on with all his powers 
put upon the task, the effort of intense application fa- 


undoubtedly rests with the methods employed. — Hon.|vored by solitude and silence. 


But, it may be said, one class at least of intellectual 
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workers are even helped by stir and bustle, stimulated 
into increased effort by the sounds of human sympathy, 
exhilarated by the noise of enthusiastic plaudits into a 
fire and impetuosity of intellectual force, to which they 
could never have risen but for the thrilling magnetism 
of human presence and the noise of numbers. Yes, but 
this is noise with a purpose, and sympathetic noise, — 
almost their own noise, in fact, akin to the involuntary 
noises with which many thinkers accompany the pro- 
cesses of their brain-work. Then, too, the main sub- 
stance, and often the very form of what these men who 
“think on their feet” (lawyers, debaters, actors, public 
speakers of all kinds) have to say, has already been pre- 
pared ; and this is the point: The real intellectual work 
has all been done in private, and under the blessed 
shelter of quiet. 

It is true that bright sayings, apparently unpremed- 
itated, are struck out in the heat of argument with an- 
other; and many a brilliant suggestion for future thought 
is due to the clashing together of really gifted minds. 
There is a chemistry of wits as well as of matter. But 
the eager contact of mind with mind is, after all, only 
the occasion and cause which bring out the ore already 
there. What comes, all bright and quivering, in these 
quick flashes, is but the concentrated form of thought 
previously wrought out and treasured up in the mind. 
Real thinking requires quiet. This need for complete 
retirement from noise, when deep thought is aimed at, 
should make all country-born boys bless the woods, — 
all city born-boys, the night. 








AN ANCIENT SCHOOL- DAME OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


BY SARAH L, BAILEY. 


Good -Wife Collens. — 1682. 


An early (perhaps the earliest) mention of the name 
of a female teacher in Massachusetts occurs in the rec- 
ords of a trial in the Essex County Court [see Court 
Papers, Book XX XVILI., p. 100]. It is in the petition 
of a resident of Ipswich, that his son should not be pun- 
ished severely for a theft, on the ground that he was of 
feeble intellect. In proof of this, he adduced the ill- 
success of the school-dame in instructing the boy : 


“That my son is of a weak capacitie appeared when I put 
him to the Great scool dame, viz., Good wife Collens who was 
accounted above many for that facultie of Teaching children 
to Read: to her my son went to scool the space of four years 
in which time he could not be brought by her to b.:.0w his Let- 
ters; shee complaining that'she never amongst all that she 
Taught (who kept scool and did little else for ye space of 
above thirty years) saw any so Dull to learn having in a man- 
ner no memory.”’ 


It would perhaps be to the discredit of Goodwife Col- 
lens’s teaching that her pupil made so little progress, 
had not the father recorded the equal ill-success of a 
male teacher ; 


“Then from her I putt him to seool unto Mr, Andrewes 
who I thought would learne him if he were capable to learne 
of any body and with him he was the s of two years but in 
all that time Mr. Andrewes could not Uring him to Learn any 
sense though to know some of his letters which soon after he 
forgott and when I asked Mr. Andrewes what he demanded for 
teaching my son he Answered that he had taken more pains 
than ordinary to Teach my son, but he was not capable of 
learning and therefore he was ashamed to ask anything yet I 
satisfied him to his content.”’ 


This glimpse of the ancient school-dame of Ipswich 
may give us an idea of the primary school of the early 
colonial times. They were simply to teach young chil- 
dren to read. The reading, writing, and ciphering- 
schools for older scholars were kept by masters, and the 
grammar schools to fit boys for college were also, in the 
larger towns, a part of the school-system as early as 
1647. The little ones were confided to school-dames 
(this was the common name for the teachers). These 


Were usually women of mature age, the notion of some 
modern reformers, that the vivacity and sprightliness 
of young teachers are more attractive to children and of 
more happy influence over them, than are the patience 
and serenity of middle and advanced years, not then 
having been put forth, Whether for better or for worse 
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broods of cWwildren nestled under the wing of the moth- 
erly dame, and learned her little lore of books,—primer 
and Bible story, and hymn and scripture-text,—received 
her rod of correction wielded in love, and were taught 
to obey parents, fear God, and honor the king (for, in 
Goodwife Collens’s day, Massachusetts was a loving sub- 
ject of his most gracious majesty, King Charles the 
Second), 
Every town in the colony had its school-dame. Often 
the schools were in a room of the house where the school- 
dame lived. Not unfrequently she had her household 
labors to do besides her school duties, and divided her 
time between preparing the dinner for the goodman of 
the house and hearing the children say their letters. 
The description which Shenstone gives of the English 
schoolmistress applies equally to these New-England 
school-dames, many of whom were emigrants from the 
old country, and doubtless copied its customs as far as 
they could in their new home. Their tenacity of titles, 
goody, goodwoman, aunt, or dame; their knowledge of 
the secrets of nature, “herbs for use and physic,” 
“fresh baum and marigold of cheerful hue, and platain 
and marjoram and lavender,” all of which they taught 
the names and use of to the youngsters ; their chicken- 
broods, that sometimes strayed into school to pick up 
the crumbs scattered around, —all described by the 
British poet, are no doubt true to the life of many a 
goodwife, or aunt, or dame of Massachusetts school- 
keeping. Open the doors of the primary school on a 
morning in 1682, and there sits Goodwife Collens,—or 
any other school-dame of her time: 


** Emblem right meet of decency does yield; 

Her apron died ‘in grain as blue, I trowe, 

As is the harebell that adorns the field; 

And in her hand for scepter she does wield 

Two birchen sprays; with anxious fear entwined 
With dark distrust and sad repentance filled ; 

And steadfast hate and sharp affliction joined 
And fury uncontrolled and chastisement unkind.”’ 


** A russet stole was o’er her shoulders thrown; 

A russet kirtle fenced the nipping air; 

’T was simple russet but it was her own, 

’T was her own country bred the flock so fair; 

’T was her own labor did the fleece prepare 

And sooth to say, her pupils veneell around 

Through pious awe, did term it possing rare, 

For they in gaping wonderment aboun 

And think no doubt she been the greatest wight on 
ground.’’ 








THE SPELLING-REFORM OUTLOOK. 


At the conclusion of his essay on “ Spelling Reform,” in the 
September and October number of Scribners, Professor Louns- 
bury, of Yale, makes this vigorous summing up of the subject: 


“These are the objections to any alteration of Eng- 
lish orthography that are most commonly urged. There 
are others, but they are directed not against reform in 
itself, but rather against proposed methods of reform. 
The object of these articles has been to show the exiat- 
ence and nature of a disease, not to discuss methods of 
cure. For the difficulty in this matter is that having 
become acclimated in childhood, we have forgotten in 
what an unhealthy orthographical climate we are living, 
or have become indifferent to it. Yet it is not so much 
that the public is opposed to remedying what it deems 
evil: it simply does not see that there is an evil. 

“To remove the hold that the present spelling has 
upon the feelings of most persons, is one of the first 
steps that must be taken before reform of any kind can 
hope to receive serious consideration ; and because its 
hold is upon the feelings and not the intellect, it is nec- 
essarily a work that cannot be accomplished in a day. 
The ignorant and almost puerile prejudices that are dis- 
nlayed in reference to this subject are likely to end, for 
pearly all who are now swayed by them only with their 
lives; but it is possible to prevent their perpetuation 
and’spread. We cannot expect any reform to be fairly 
examined so long as in the eyes of educated men the 
spelling of a particular word in a particular way isa 
particular evidence of total depravity. There is no ob- 
jection under our present system to any person writing 
‘metre’ with re and its compound, ‘ diameter,’ with er. 
It is only when he insists that where everything is ir- 
rational, his particular irrationality shall be looked upon 
as a contribution to the purity of the English tongue, 
that his ignorance makes of him a nuisance. — 

“Tt is full time for us to abandon a groveling super- 
stition, which in the minds of many has confounded 








than in the later time, the little ones then,—successive 





the worship of the letter with the worship of letters. 


If we cannot free ourselves from the trammels of our 
present orthography, we can certainly free ourselves 
from the absurd notion that there is anything about it 
either respectable or reasonable; and those who come 
after us may be at liberty to consider and remedy some, 
if not all, of the evils under which we are now sufter- 
ing. If in the future, to schemes of reform can be given 
that careful and candid examination which hitherto 
every single one of them has been prevented from re- 
ceiving by stupid prejudices and stupid fancies which 
their owners have dignified with the name of ideas; if 
this can be given, we may hope that after numberless 
failures, suecess will at length be attained; that the 
language we speak will not be forever disgraced by an 
orthography, to the vicious variations of which, when 
we set out to learn it, we can see no end, and in which, 
after having learned it, we can find no sense.” 





MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. C. H. Perrrr, Hanover, N. H. 











Sotutions Recretvep.—Problems 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, by H. Gunder; 131, 132, 133, by Wm. Hoover ; 
131, 133, 134, by W. L. H.; 131, by D. H. Davison. 

Oe 
SOLUTIONS. 

PROBLEM 131.—A man who had a square farm containing 
160 acres, gave to his two sons the two largest equal circles 
that could be formed from it, and to his two daughters the two 


largest equal circles that could be formed from the remainder, 
and the rest to his wife. What was the share of each ? 


As one acre equals ten square chains, 160 acres = 
1600 square chains, and one side of farm = Y i090 = 
40 chains. 

Put a = 4 of one side = 20 chains. Let R = ra- 
dius of a large circle, a son’s share; let 7 = radius of a 
small circle, a daughter’s share. 





Von = BC; and as BC+ R= BM= Vie, 
we have Vor? + R=VYV2ae ... (A) 


Voare-=—aV2-—R ... (2)=() 
2R? = 2a? —2aRV2+ Rh? (3) => (2)2 
R?+2aRVY2=20... (4)=(3) 
R= —aV2 + Var+2 (5) = (4) 
R= —aV2 + 2a . (6) = (5) 
R=a(2—V2)... (7) = (6) 


R = a.58578644 = 11.7157288 chains. 
CD= R +7, being hypothenuse of right triangle 
CMD, one side of which = #&; «. VY (R+r?—- R= 
MD ; and Y 2-2 = DA. 
As MD + DA = MA = \ 3a’, we have, 
ViR+re—R + Var = Vag . - (8) 
V2rr +r —aV2—rV2... M= ©) 


2Rr + 12 = 2a? —4ar + 2° . . (10)= (9) 
 — dar — 2Rr = —2a’ (11) = (10) 
r — 2(2a + R)r = —2a2 (12) = (11) 





ra2a+ R + V Qa+ RR) — 20% (13) = (12) 
Substituting the value of & in.(7) we have, 
ra 2a+ 2a—aV2 + VY (20+ 2a — aj? )?— 2a? 





(14) = (13) 
P= 4a—aV2 + V ia? — 8a > (15) = (14) 
r=a(4—YV2)—aVie—-8\r (16) = (15) 
r=al[(4—V2)—Vie—Jts] - (17) = (16) 


r = a.42100204 = 8.4200408 chains. 

Square of radius multiplied by 3.141592 —- area. 
Hence 43.12097 acres, a son’s share; 22.27297 acres, a 
daughter’s share ; 130.78788 acres, whole of children’s 
portion ; ... 29.21212 acres, wife’s share. 





D. H. Davison, 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


PLANETS. 

Venus is a morning star, rising before the Sun. As she was 
in conjunction with the Sun Sept. 23, she will be too close to 
be observed easily in the early part of October, but will rapidly 
increase in brilliancy as she recedes from the Sun. She will 
be 34° south of the Moon Oct. 13, stationary Oct. 15, and 
brightest Oct. 30. She will appear as a fine, thread-like cres- 
cent when first seen early in the month, and will gradually de- 
crease in apparent size, as she is moving from the earth, while 
the crescent grows heavier as she recedes from the Sun in an- 
gular distance, until when brightest the distance across the 
widest portion of the crescent will be equal to one-fourth of 
her apparent diameter at that time. She is close to the eastern 
boundary of the constellation Leo, and rises as follows: 


October 5, 4h. 48m. morning. 
October 15, 3h. 56m. - 
October 30, 3h. 12m. - 


Mars will be very brilliant in October, being brightest Nov. 
12, when at opposition, and rising at sunset. He will be 5%° 
south of the Moon on the 4th, stationary on the 6th, and 444° 
south of the Moon again on the 3lst. At the time of greatest 
brilliancy the entire illuminated hemisphere will be visible, 
and this is the only time when this is the case. Hence he is 
gibbous at all other times, as a practised eye assisted by a 
small telescope, will easily observe. He is near the eastern 
limit of the constellation Aries, being about 5° southwest of 
the Pleiades and 10° northwest of the Hyades, and rises as 


follows: October 5, Th. 39m, evening. 
October 15, 6h. 56m. " 
October 30, 5h. 43m. " 


Jupiter will be stationary Oct. 29, and 5° south of the Moon 

Oct. 24. He passes the meridian as follows: 
October 5, 9h. 27m. evening. 
October 15, 8h. 46m. 7g 
October 30, Th. 45m. - 

Perhaps the most interesting time of the month to observe 
the satellites of Jupiter will be the evening of the 20th. At 
Th. 16m. evening the shadow of Ganymede enters upon the 
planet’s disc at the left or east side, beginning a transit; at 9h. 
55m. evening, lo disappears behind the planet at the right or 
west side, being occulted; at 10h. 46m. evening, the shadow of 
Ganymede passes off the disc at the right after having trav- 
ersed the disc from left to right, and it can be seen in its course 
with the aid of a small telescope. At 1h. 18m. morning of the 
21st, lo reappears from an eclipse, instead of from behind the 
planet, having passed from the occultation into the planet’s 
shadow without being seen, and will therefore reappear a little 
to the left or east of the planet. An eclipse of Callisto will 
end at Sh. 43m. evening of the 25th, the satellite reappearing 
from the shadow at double the apparent diameter of the planet 
east of him. 

Saturn is about 35° east of Jupiter in the constellation 
Pisces the Fishes. He will be brightest Oct. 5, being then at 
opposition, or 180° from the Sun, and rising as the Sun sets. 
There are no bright stars in his vicinity, and he will be 8° 
south of the Moon Oct. 28. He passes the meridian as follows: 


October 5, 11h. 51m. evening. 
October 15, 11h. 9m. ss 
October 30, 10h. 6m. 7 


SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLALIONS, CLUSTERS, 
AND STARS, OCT. 15, 1879, 9.00 P. M. 

Near the meridian and low in the south, is Fomalhaut, in 
the Southern Fish; though of the first magnitude, this star is 
generally considerably dimmed by vapors. Jupiter is 20° north 
of Fomalhaut 10° south of A in Aquarius, north of which lies 
Pegasus the Winged Horse, containing the ‘‘ Great Square.” 
The southwest corner of this square is 18° northeast of the 
A. After the observer has once noticed this remarkable figure 
it will not be forgotten, and forms a most convenient measur- 
ing-rod and pointer by which to ascertain the location of other 
celestial bodies. The two eastern stars are nearly on the 
Equinoctial Colure, — the first meridian of the heavens from 
which right ascension (corresponding to terrestrial longitude) 
is reckoned eastward, — just as longitude is reckoned from the 
meridian of Greenwich or Washington. The four stars which 
form the square are all of the second magnitude. ; 

East of the meridian: In the horizon the constellation 
Taurus, the Hyades and Pleiades are just rising; Aries and 
Cetus, two very poorly marked constellations, and hard to 
identify, are midway between the horizon and the meridian, 
while beautiful Andromeda, easily distinguished by the three 
bright stars a, 8, and 7 Andromeda, These stars are situated 
in a nearly straight line 27° long, a being the N. E. star of the 
Great Square, and B being nearly in the middle. This con- 
stellation is more particularly noted as containing “ The 
Queen of the Nebulw,” 51 Mesier, the only nebulez ever visible 
to the naked eye. The nebula will be very near the zenith 
about 11 p.m, To locate it, imagine a perpendicular line ex- 
tended from ps the middle star of the line above-mentioned, 
northward, and on this line, 7° from B is this wonderful neb- 
ula. This was supposed by Sir William Herschel to be the 





nearest of the nebule, but this opinion has not been confirmed 
by modern observation. With alow power it resembles two 
cones joined base to base. Several companion nebulw may be 
seen with proper instruments. 

West of the meridian and low in the south, Scorpio is just 
setting, and Sagittarius the Archer, containing the inverted 
Milk-Maid’s Dipper, is some distance above the horizon, and in 
the Via Lacte. The Dolphin and the Swan are near the me- 
ridian, and the Eagle and the Harp are a short distance west 
of them respectively. The Swan contains the Cross, with its 
tree inthe Milky Way, and the bright star Deneb at its head. 
The Harp, the beautiful double star Vega, ranked by most ob- 
servers as second only to Serius in brilliancy. Owing to the 
procession of the equinoxes, this star will become the Pole 
Star 10,000 years hence, being then within 5° of the equi- 
noctial pole. Whata gem will then be the northern guide! 
Aquila the Eagle contains Altair, the central and bright- 
est of three stars arranged in a straight line 6° long, and point- 
ing toward Vega 30° to the northwest. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., Sept., 1879. 








VARIETIES. 


— The “ spelling reformers’’ may make use of the fact that 
the book-keeper of Mr. Isaac Staples, of Stillwater, Minn., has a 
list of fifty misspellings of the name of Isaac, copied from the 
business correspondence of that gentleman. These are: Isiac, 
lisac, Icaack, Isaaac, Izk, Isak, Isaack, ISic, Icaaz, laasic, 
Issach, Ike, Iseac, Icks, Isaach, Icaac, Ysac, Aisec, Isac, 
I Sick, Isich, Isick, Isaar, Isaaq, I, zic, Iaasac, Issacc, Isaac, 
Isiace, Isaach, Isaace, Issac, Isac, Iceic, Iseke, Isace, Isach, 
Isaas, Issich, Isoac, Isic, Isica, Isaak, Isice, Isiaac, Iaac, licace, 
Isaic, Iaacc, Isassac. 

— Whenever a new and startling fact is brought to light in 
science, people first say, ‘‘ It is not true,”’ then that ‘‘ It is con- 
trary to religion,’”’ then, lastly, that ‘‘ Everybody knew it be- 
fore.’’— Agassiz. 

— ‘*What,” asked Professor Miles of the smart boy in the 
history class, ‘‘ what did the Pilgrim fathers first do after land- 
ing at Plymouth Rock?’ ‘Licked a hackman,”’ replied the 
smart, bad boy, who went to Niagara with his parents, last va- 
cation.’’—Burlington Hawkeye. 

— Old Master Brown brought his ferule down, 

And his face grew angry and red. 
** Go seat you there, now Anthony Blair, 

Along with the girls,”’ he said. 

Then Anthony Blair, with a mortified air, 
And his head down on his breast, 

Took his penitent seat by the maiden sweet 
That he loved, of all, the best. 

And Anthony Blair seemed whimpering there, 
But the rogue only made believe; 


For he peeped at the girls with the beautiful curls, 
And he ogled them over his sleeve. 


— A conceited student in Brown University once told Dr. 
Wayland, the president, that he thought it would be easy to 
make proverbs like those of Solomon. The reply of Dr. Way- 
land was simply, ‘‘ Make a few.”’ 

— Useful sentences from the meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association: ‘‘ There is too much arithmetic studied, and too 
little understood.’”” ‘‘ We follow our fathers in underrating 
women ; instead of weighing brains, we estimate by sex.” 
‘‘ The teacher of to-day has a work to do that, in importance, 
rises above the usual routine of duties, — that is, far above 
mathematics, the sciences, the arts, the classics; it is to make 
of the boys and girls intrusted to him, men and women of 
purity and integrity.’’ 

— A college professor once tried to convince Horace Gree- 
ley of the value of classic languages. The professor said: 
‘* These languages are the conduits of the literary treasures of 
antiquity.”” Mr. Greeley replied, ‘‘I like Croton water very 
well, but it doesn’t follow that I should eat a yard or two of 
lead-pipe.”’ 

— A woman who was having her first introduction to the 
telephone, was told by the operator to place the instrument to 
her ear, and listen to the words the wire would speak to her. 
** And now,” said she, in all innocence, “shall I talk with 
the other ear ?”’—Springfield Republican. 


— **I believe that the honor of a whole room can be appealed 
to, and a state induced so that a pupil who is disorderly in 
the absence of a teacher shall be made to feel the contempt of 
his whole room.’’—Anan. 


— Dr. Byles’s wit once met with a severe retort. Encoun- 
tering a lady who, having declined an offer of marriage 
from the Doctor, had married a gentleman of the name of 
Quincy, he said: ‘‘So, Madam, it appears you prefer quincy to 
biles.”” ‘‘ Yes,” she replied, “for if there had been anything 
worse than biles God would have affiicted Job with them.’’ — 
Boston Journal. ‘ 

— An instructor in botany recently asked: ‘‘ If you plant an 
annual, what will come up?’ Some of the division thought 
that it would be a semi-annual; but the majority answered, 





** a condition.” 





THE OLD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


What pleasant memories cluster round these volumes old and 
worn, 

With covers smirched, and bindings creased, and pages thumbed 
and torn! 

These are the books we used to con, I and poor brother Will, 

When we were boys together in the schoolhouse on the hill. 


When I recall the nights at home, when side by side we sat 
Before the fire, and o’er these books indulged in whispered chat! 
And how, when father chided us for idling time away, 

Our eyes bent to the task as though they’d never been astray. 


The old-time proverbs scribbled here, the caution to beware, 

‘*Steal not this book, my honest friend,’”’ scrawled roughly 
here and there; 

The blurs, the blots, the luncheon spots, the numberless dog’s 
ears 

The faded names, the pictures, and, alas! the stains of tears,— 


All take me back in mind to days when cloudless was the sky, 

When grief was so short-lived I smiled before my tears were dry ; 

When, next to father’s angry frown, I feared the awful nod 

That doomed me, trembling, to advance and bow beneath the 
rod 


How bright those days! Our little cares, our momentary fears, 
And e’en our pains, they vanished with a burst of sobs and tears. 
And every joy seemed great enough to balance all our woe! 

What pity that when griefs are real they can’t be balanced so! 


The schoolhouse stands in ruins now, the boys have scattered 
wide, 

A few are old and gray like me, but nearly all have died; 

And brother Will is one of these; his curly head was laid 

Down by the brook, at father’s side, beneath the willow’s shade. 


These books so quaint and queer to you, to me are living things; 

Each has its story of the past, and each a message brings; 

Whene’er I sit at eventide, and turn their pages o’er, 

They seem to speak in tones that thrilled my heart in days of 
yore. — The Teacher. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 





Compound Nature of the Elements. — Prof. J. N. Lockyer, in 
continuation of his investigations on this subject, has found 
that when carefully distilled metallic sodium was condensed in 
a capillary tube, placed in a retort, and heated in a Sprenzil 
vacuum, it gave off twenty times its volume of hydrogen. 
Phosphorus, when similarly treated, yielded seventy volumes 
of a gas that appears to be hydrogen. Victor Meyer, of the 
University at Ziirich, while working on the vapor density of 
chlorine, arrived at the conclusion that experimental evidence 
appeared to indicate, almost without a doubt, that when 
chlorine was heated, oxygen could be obtained. As fast as 
new elements are isolated, evidence is procured of the com- 
pound nature of the older ones. 


Benzol and Benzine.— A timely paper on this subject was 
read by Mr. Alfred H. Allen, before the British Association 
at its recent meeting. The former is obtained by the dry dis- 
tillation of coal-tar, while the latter is one of the distillates of 
petroleum. In composition the benzol consists essentially of 
benzol (Ce He) and its homologues, and benzine is composed 
of heptane (C7 H.16) with its derivatives. 


Coffee-leaf Disease. — A disease destroying the leaves of the 
coffee plant has made its appearance in Ceylon. It is recom- 
mended that the afflicted trees be rooted out and the remain- 
der treated by the application of caustic lime, in the propor- 
tion of two or three parts to one of flowers of sulphur. The 
plants are best treated during the filamentary stage, when the 
mixture described is best calculated to destroy the filaments. 


White Bricks. — The addition of magnesian limestone and 
in some cases simply limestone, finely-ground and intimately 
mixed with the clay, will produce white bricks. These are 
said to equal the Milwaukee bricks in color, and may be pro- 
duced at a much cheaper rate. 


A New Blue Color. — Reim aus Fiirber Zeitung announces 
the commercial introduction of a new wood-tar color. It is 
called ‘‘German Imperial flower blue,’”’ with reference prob- 
ably to the blue corn-flower, which is said to be the favorite 
cognisance of the German emperor. It is sold at about $20 
the kilo, The colors produced on fabrics are perfectly fast. 


A Valuable Gem. —In the August number of the London 
Mineralogical Magazine is the history of a remarkable gem, 
called the “‘ Maxwell-Stuart’’ topaz, which is unddubtedly the 
largest cut precious stone known. Its weight is 1475.9 grains 
or 36.8 carats, 3.9 grains, specific gravity 3.5685. It is perfectly 
white and very brilliant. It was brought from Ceylon many 
years ago, and has been fora considerable time in an uncut state 
in the possession of Mr. Maxwell Stuart, a collector of gems, 
after whom it has received its name. An idea of its size may 
be formed by stating that the table is 24¢ inches in length. It 
was cut and polished in London, under the supervision of Mr. 
Bryce-Wright, the present owner, the operation occupying 
twenty-eight days. This gentleman has it on exhibition at 
his office in Great Russell street, London. M. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ditor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
ea in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He pa 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 





THE OBJECT OF PUNISHMENT. 

In THE JoURNAL of Aug. 28 are a series of questions given 
by Miss Grace C. Bibb, of the University of Missouri, to the 
class in pedagogy. ‘The tenth is as follows: 


(qa) State the two main objects of the infliction of punish- 
ment. (b) Which of these is made prominent in society? 
which in the school-room ?”’ 


Perhaps that the answer which she intended her class to 
make to the last part of the question was identical with the 
assertion of a writer in the Toledo Blade, —that ‘the chief 
object of punishment is the reformation of the offender.”’ 

In considering this subject, should not a distinction be made 
between the motive which prompts the teacher, and the con- 
ditions which make punishment necessary? The teacher, if 
morally qualified for his calling, should certainly have the 
good of every child at heart, and should labor to instil correct 
principles into his pupils, and develop a noble manhood and 
womanhood. If he knows a pupil to be guilty of bad habits 
or immoral acts, it is certainly his duty to reform that pupil 
if it is within his power. But his duty to inflict punishment 
springs from an entirely different source. The school is a 
small community organized for a certain purpose. To accom- 
plish the desired object, certain conditions must be complied 
with. The pupils cannot attend to their lessons unless proper 
order is maintained. They have aright to not be disturbed. 
Whoever disturbs the school is an outlaw in the same sense 
that the disturber of society is an outlaw, and must be dealt 
with on substantially the same principles. So long as the 
teacher’s personal influence is sufficient to maintain the proper 
degree of order in and around the building, punishing is un- 
necessary. But the teacher is the executive officer. When 
disorder cannot be prevented by mild means, then punishment 
becomes a necessity, and it becomes his duty to inflict it,—not 
because he wants to reform the boy,—but because it is his duty 
to maintain proper discipline in his school. The object of, 
and the necessity for punishment, is the same in the school 
and in society. We punish to protect the innocent, not to re- 
form the guilty; but, if punishment can be so administered as 
to lead to a reformation, 80 much the better. * 

onan 


BOUNDARIES OF “ THE OLD THIRTEEN.” 


We wonder if any of our readers have ever seen a geography 
of 1787, in which was given the boundaries of the thirteen 
States born of the Revolution of 1776. A stray leaf of an old 
reading-book of the last century has come into our possession, 
in which we find the following, and in which teachers and 
pupils will be alike interested: 


DESCRIPTION OF THE THIRTEEN UNITED STATES OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 

New Hampshire.—Bounded on the east by the Province of 
Maine, now annexed to the Massachusetts Government; on 
the west by New York and Lake Champlain; on the north by 
Canada; and on the south by Massachusetts. Length 250, 
and breadth 140 miles,—between 45 and 49 deg. north latitude, 
and 67 and 72 west longitude. 

Massachusetts. —Bounded on the north by New Hampshire; 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean; on the west by New York; 
on the south by Providence Plantations. Length 120, and 
breadth 100 miles,—between 42 and 45 degrees north latitude, 
and 70 and 73 west longitude. 

Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. — Bounded on 
the north and east by the State of Massachusetts; on the 
west by Connecticut ; and on the south by the Atlantic. 
Length 60, and breadth 58 miles,—about 42 degrees north lati- 
tude, and 72 west longitude. 


Connecticut.—Bounded_on the north by Massachusetts; on 
the east by Massachusetts and Providence Plantations; on the 
west by New York; and on the south by Long Island Sound. 
Length 140, and breadth 90 miles,—between 41 and 43 degrees 
north latitude, and 73 and 75 west longitude. 


New York. — Bounded on the north by Canada; on the 
east by Connecticut and New Hampshire; on the west by 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Lake Ontario; on the south by 
New Jersey and the Atlantic Ocean. Length 290, and breadth 
70 miles, between 40 and 45 degrees north latitude, and 73 and 
76 west longitude. 


New Jersey.—Bounded on the north by New York; on the 
west by the river Delaware, which divides it from Pennsylva- 
nia; on the south by Delaware Bay; and on the east by the 
Atlantic ocean, Length 195, and breadth 90 miles, — between 
39 and 42 degrees north latitude, and 74 and 76 west longitude. 


Pennsyloania.—Bounded on the north by Lake Ontario and 
the Iroquois; on the east by Delaware, which divides it from 
New Jersey ; west by Maryland, Virginia, and Lake Erie; 
south by’ Maryland and the Delaware State. Length 300, 
and breadth 240 miles,—between 39 and 44 degrees north lati- 
tude, and 75 and 80 west longitude. 


Delaware.—Bounded northeastwardly by Pennsylvania; on 
the east by Delaware river and bay; west by Maryland, east- 
erh division; and south by land and the Atlantic. 
Length 100, and breadth 35 miles,—between 38 and 40 degrees 
orth latitude, and about 76 west longitude. 


Maryland.—Bounded on the north by Pennsylvania; on the 
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and west by Virginia. Length 150, and breadth 140 miles, — 
between.37 and 40 degrees north latitude, and 75 and 79 west 
longitude. 


__ Virginia. — Bounded by the River Potowmac, which divides 
it from Maryland, on the northeast; by the Atlantic ocean on 
the east; by North Carolina on the south; and west by the 
river Mississippi. Length 750, and breadth 240 miles, — 
between 36 and 40 degrees north latitude, and 75 and 90 west 
longitude. 


North Carolina. — Bounded by Virginia on the north; the 
Atlantic on the east; by South Carolina on the south; and 
west by the Mississippi. Length 720, and breadth 110 miles, 
—between 35 and 37 degrees north latitude, and 76 and 90 
west longitude. 


South Carolina —Bounded by North Carolina on the north; 
by the Atlantic on the east; by Georgia on the south; and by 
the Mississippi on the west. Length 700, and breadth 150 
miles,—between 32 and 35 degrees north latitude, and 79 and 
90 west longitude. 


Georgia.—Bounded by South Carolina on the north; by the 
Atlantic on the east; by East and West Florida on the south; 
and by the Mississippi on the west. Length 650, and breadth 
150 miles, — between 30 and 35, degrees north latitude and 80 
and 90 west longitude. 





AN EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION. 


One stormy evening the schoolmaster came down from his 
room with a slip of paper covered with writing, which he 
wished us to read aloud in turn, He desired to see if any of 
us could read it without making any mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion. We read it, one after another. Thesmallest number of 
mistakes made by any one was thirteen. The largest number, 
—it was so large that, on the whole, I think I will not mention 
it. It isenough to say that we had a very merry evening. 
The dictionary was constantly in requisition, and more than 
once when the best pronunciation of a word was given, after 
careful examination of that infallible guide, it was received 
with shouts of laughter. 

I append the schoolmaster’s exercise, thinking that it may 
be of interest to those who consider themselves accurate in 
pronunciation, or who desire to become so, Taking Worces- 
ter as authority, and his fine pronunciation as the preferable 
one, it will prove surprising to many persons to find how many 
words in the few following sentences are ordinarily mispro- 


nounced: 
THE INVALID. 


Adverse to my casement in my parents’ house, in an oasis 
in the green environs, stands an alcove or balcony of an hos- 
pital, I contemplate there often a plethoric, peremptory, sple- 
netic, invalid inmate, who seems thoroughly acclimated, whose 
figure might indicate him to be the patron or confessor of 
Magdalen or Caius College. He, according to the legend, is 
an expert, and an aspirant for the fame of aconjuror. He 
holds in his hand a vase, illustrated by a distich from a Latin 
satire, the contents whereof are a patent, economical, almond 
cement, with which he tries to envelop and cement a certain 
schedule into an envelope. This object is never perfected, 
from irremediable discrepancies in the sizes of the objects. As 
the wind soughs, his apron, which is an accessory, often and 
again falls into the sewer below, from which it is haled by his 
nephew, who rushes after it with the speed of a winged Mer- 
cury.— Transcript. 





QUESTION DRAWER. 


STARTING SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 

How shall I begin a school library ? 

Ans.—Horace Greeley said ‘‘ The best way to resume was to 
resume,’’ and Prof. Brumby, of Athens, Ga., says, ‘* The best 
way to have a school library is to have a school library.’”’ Be- 
gin with one book. Give that yourself, and thus set an ex- 
ample for others. Ask the scholars to help you, and get the 
parents interested. Tell all your friends what you are doing, 
and don’t be afraid to beg for so good an object, as long as it 
is not personal. Use your desk for a book-case until your 
library gets too large, then buy a shoe-box at the store, put on 
a lock and hinges, and that will serve until the village carpen- 
ter shall make a framed case of pine boards for a dollar or two. 
You must not think too much of the case and too little of the 
books. You should see the book-cases of the late Hon. Caleb 
Cushing, of Newburyport. Most of his books were in plain 
pine cases, movable, painted white; others were in boxes set 
on the side, the backs of the books looking outward. He 
thought much of his books, little of their casings. 


THE TURKEY PROBLEM. 

In the last number of Tue JouRNAL you laugh at the pupil 
who ‘utterly failed when asked how much a turkey would cost 
weighing 1734 pounds, dead, at 6}4 cents per pound alive.”’ 
From these data alone will you please solve the question ? 
Should you ask me that question I should say, ‘* That depends 
upon how it was dressed.”’ I am aware that poultry is al- 
lowed to shrink a certain per cent. upon an average, but it 
would not be correct to make the same allowance for each 
turkey,—a very nice fat one shrinking less than a poor one 


PRIMARY READING. 
What is the best > men reading for gg tee 
8 . 


Ans.—Easy Reading is used in the lowest classes of the Bos- 


— ——— ——————————— ——————— 


tion for primary schools. Both are published by John L. 
Shorey, Boston. All primary teachers should use these beau- 
tiful reading-lessons in their schools. 


MUSIC IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


How is music taught in the schools of Great Britain ? 
X., Boston. 


Ans.—There are different methods of teaching music in use 
in the schools of Great Britain: 





System 
similar to Mixed Tonic 
Hullah’s American. system. Sol-fa. By Ear. 
England, Wales, 697 534 44 2,297 19,921 
Scotland, 10 105 25 1,338 1,404 
Total, 707 639 69 8,635 21,325 


The Tonic Sol-fa has been introduced within comparatively 
few years, and has met with the most determined opposition. 
In the schools under the London School Board, according to 
the latest information in my possession, in 230 schools with 
about 200,000 pupils, the teachers used which method they 
pleased, provided the results were obtained. They all chose 
the Tonic Sol-fa method. One of Her Majesty's inspectors of 
schools says in a report, ‘‘ I must repeat that whatever of good 
there is in musical instruction is given on this system.”’ 


H, Benson. 
AUTHORSHIP, 


Who is the author of the following lines, and where do they 


occur ? ‘“‘ What are the days but islands, 

So many little islands, 

And sleep the sea of silence 

That flows about them all ?”’ E. H. B. 


Can any of our readers tell where the above qu ‘ation is 
found. We are not able.—Ep. 


Who is the author of the quotation, “‘ Cleanliness is next 
to godliness ”’ ? 


Ans.—In Sermon XCIIL. of John Wesley on Dress may be 
found the sentence: ‘‘ Certainly this is a duty, not a sin. 
Cleanliness is indeed next to godliness.’’ In Bacon’s Ad- 
vancement of Learning, Book ii., may be found the following 
sentence: ‘* Cleanliness of body was ever esteemed to proceed 
from due reverence to God.”’ 


IRVING’S WORKS. 


Is there a cheap edition of any of Irving’s works suitable for 
use in schools? and if so, where can it be obtained? I have 
a class in my school I would like to have read some of his writ- 
ings, and thereby turn their attention to the better kind of 
reading. W. F. WEnk. 

Ans.—lIrving’s Sketch Book is published by Putnam’s Sons, 
N. Y., in a school edition; 16mo, cloth, price $1.00; 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. Sprague’s Irving, annotated, is published by 
Ginn & Heath, Boston, for 40 cents. This book contains six 
selections from Irving’s Sketch Book, with notes, by H. B. 
Sprague. 

NEW ZEALAND. 


In THE JouRNAL of Sept. 25, I saw a notice of teachers 

being needed in New Zealand. I would like to know if the 

fare is paid either way, and to whom you apply for a situation. 
8S. E. L. 


Ans.—For further information, address Sir Julius Vogel, 
K.C.M.G., 7 Westminster Chambers, London, England ; or 
Sir George Grey, K.C.B., Premier, Wellington, New Zealand. 


PRONUNCIATION, 


In practice there seems to be several pronunciations for the 
names of families as used in Steele’s Zodlogy ; i. e., the plural 
Latin ending ide in families is sometimes pronounced é-da, 
and sometimes i-dé, as canide@ (cané’-dd or ca-ni’-de). Again 
we hear cebide given ce-bé’-da and ce-bi’-dé ; also, ceb’-i-dé, 
Other words, as hyenide, mustelidw, bassoride, urside, bovide, 
muride, etc., follow in the same way. Neither Webster’s 
Dictionary, nor Steele’s work pronounces these words, or gives 
a key to their pronunciation. Will you give the proper pro- 
nunciation, and name rule for such words ? B. F. 8S. 


Ans.—In increments in idus in Latin derivatives, the penult 
is short; hence, we have can’-i-dw, ceb’-i-de, mus-tel’-i-de, 
bo’vi-de, etc., the accent being thrown back upon the ante- 
penult. For the correct pronunciation of scientific terms, ref- 
erence may be made to a work edited by William Rossiter, and 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. For rules of 
Latin derivatives, see Harkness’ Latin Grammar (1879), p. 
145, seqr. 

OBJECT-TEACHING, 


What is the best work on Object-Teaching? Also give me 
some information respecting Sheldon’s work on the same sub- 
ject. H. E, OsBorne, 


Ans.—The following works are the best: Object-Lessons, by 
E. A. Sheldon; 12mo; New York; $1.75. Lessons on Objects, by 
Mayo ; 12mo ; London ; 38 6d. Primary Object-Lessons, by 
N. A. Calkins; 12mo; New York; $1.50. Outlines of Object- 
Teaching, by Hailman; New York. Biography of Pestalozzi, 
by Krusi ; Cincinnati. Principles and Practice of Early 
School-Education; Currie; Edinburgh. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


What is the cause for the leaves on the same tree turning dif- 
ferent hues ? S. J. Lex. 


Ans.—The different colors on the same or on different leaves 
is the result of oxidation of chlorophyll or leaf-green, in diverse 
degrees, as the vitality of the leaf becomes less. Frost has 
nothing to do with it. Chlorophyll itself is considered to be 
made up of more than one color. See article on “* Vegetable 








east by the Atlantic Ocean and Delaware State; on the south | ton primaries. 


The Nursery follows it, and has a special edi- 


Physiology,”’ by Professor Goodale, in Johnson’s Cyclopedia. 
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Boston, 16 Hawley Street. 


Hon. Josuvua D. Picker succeeds Mr. Henderson 
as Superintendent of Schools for the State of Kentucky. 


In place of the State news usually given in our col- 
umns, we print an abstract of the report of General Ea- 
ton, on the condition of schools in the States and terri- 
tories. Our correspondents, as well as our readers, will 


porize a congregation outside of the regular meeting. 
The man who insists on more time may be the very man 
you wish least to hear, and has the least to say. 

Fifth, Allow time for a free discussion, and this 
should be limited to brief, pertinent addresses. The 
man who begins with an apology says he is unpre- 
pared, has not thought on the subject, did not expect 
to speak, etc., should be called to order. Those who 


readily appreciate the postponement of other matter. 
have something to say are the ones you wish to hear. 


No teacher can afford to risk his reputation on loose 
talk at an institute or an association. 

Sixth, The presiding officer should conduct the exer- 
cises by the clock. Commence on the hour if only one 
The audience waited for does not demand 
Teachers who 


Offices: | Chicago, N. W. corner of Randolph and La Salle 
Streets ; KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers. 


Prest. Rueaes, of the New Hampshire Teachers’ 
Association, invites the teachers of Massachusetts and 
Vermont to attend the meetings at Keene, on the 16th 
and ‘17th inst. Wedo not doubt that he will as cor- 
dially welcome the brethren from Maine, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut; to such, and in his behalf, we will 


extend the invitation. 


PARIS,’ 


EXPOSITION, 


is present. 
so much attention as is often paid to it. 
have learned and practiced methods at school should be 
as methodical in their associations, especially when the 
element of time is so valuable. Commence and close 
promptly. Shut off long-winded speakers. Decide and 
act vigorously if you would win and hold respect for 
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AND a second invitation comes from President Somes 
of the Connecticut Teachers’ Association, for all Con- 
necticut and the rest of New England to attend the 
annual meeting at Hartford, on the same days. The 
programme of the meeting of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion will be found in another column. We hope both 
associations will be well attended during these glorious 
Autumn days, the very choicest season of the year for 
0/such gatherings. ‘The readers of THE JOURNAL will be 
present in large numbers, for they represent the more 
public-spirited and intelligent of our profession, and it 
is one of the best evidences of a progressive spirit in the 
teacher when a subscription is made for some good edu- 
cational journal. 


you as a presiding officer. 

Seventh, Teachers should show their interest in the 
association work by attendance. If not interested, go 
that you may be. A wish followed by a will goes a 
long way toward making you one of the foremost in 
good works as well as zeal. Go not alone but in com- 
vany. Take your next school neighbor or friend; go 
early ; take front seats, before the old stagers get them 
all, and attend with a manifest spirit to all the work 
of the sessions. Do your shopping between meals. 
There will be time for the ribbons, laces, and dress- 
goods, and the association too. Stay through the ses- 
sions. Get all that others have learned by study and 
experience, to enrich your own stores. With pencil 
and note-book make copious entries for future thought, 
conversation, and investigation. Help the association 
in all its pecuniary needs. Don’t let its treasury suf- 
fer for want of the dollar tax. Don’t shirk any duty, 
office, or committee, where you can render service to 
others. Pay your hotel-bills like an honest man or 
woman, and go back to your school with the certain 
satisfaction that you have attended the very best asso- 
ciation meeting ever held in the State. 
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JAMES JASPER, JR., has been elected to the super- 
intendency of the schools of New York city, made va- 
cant by the resignation of Hon. Henry Kiddle. We 
have already expressed our deep regrets at the retire- 
ment of Mr. Kiddle, and our high appreciation of his 
ability and eminent success as an educator. The schools 
of NewYork have never been in a more prosperous con- 
dition than at present, — a fact largely due to Mr. Kid- 
dle’s wise and successful administration. In this work 
he has been seconded by a corps of able, practical, and, 
efficient assistants, prominent among whom are Super- 
intendents Calkins and Harrison, better known than 
the others to the educators of the country, and without 
whose intelligent coéperation his work could not have 
produced such results. Mr. Kiddle has been deservedly 
popular, and the recent petition for his continuance in 
office, signed by several hundreds of the teachers, is a 
witness to the tender regard in which he was held, 
Mr. Kiddle has been to the teachers of New York what 
Mr. Pickard was at Chicago, counsellor and friend, and 
each retired from office with the deepest regrets of his con- 
stituency. Assistant-Superintendent Calkins or Harri- 
son seemed to be in the succession to the vacant super- 
intendency, but for reasons unknown to us a younger 
member of the corps of assistants has been selected. 
Mr. Jasper has been a teacher in the public schools, and 
from there was promoted to the assistant-superinten- 
dency, and was the youngest of the corps in official life, 
— a practical illustration of the adage that the last shall 
be first. ; 








THK WEEK. 


— The situation in the Indian country is serious and crit- 
ical. It is feared that a general Indian war will result. The 
fight with the Utes is regarded as opening the most important 
campaign since the Rosebud expedition, in which Custer was 
killed. General Cook takes command of the forces. 

— The supreme court of Pennsylvania has decided that the 
county of Allegheny was responsible for property destroyed 
in the labor riots. 

— The total claims of arrears of pensions settled to October 
lst numbered 38,369, amounting to $20,734,507. The average 
amount in cach case $547. 

— The striking spinners at Fall River, after three months of 
idleness are asking to be allowed to return to their old places, 
but are informed that their places were filled. 

— Secretary Sherman, in order to get all the gold possible 
into circulation, has decided to pay the remainder of the 
called bonds in gold. 

— A large meeting of Irish-American citizens was held in 
Faneuil hall Monday evening, to express sympathy with the 
tenant-farmers of Ireland. 

— The Dutch Arctic expedition has returned; it went only 
as far as Francis Joseph Land. 

—Arabia.—Syria is greatly disturbed, the Arabs and Kurds 
resisting the proposed reforms. 

— Austria.— Advices state that the Emperor would formally 
accept Count Andrassy’s resignation, and immediately install 
Baron Haymerle as his successor. 

— France.—A large meeting was held in Paris on Sunday, 
to promote a Franco-American treaty of Commerce. 

—Germany.—It is estimated that the Prussian elections will 
give Prince Bismarck a working majority. Germany and 
Japan appear to be on the eve of a collision. 

— Ireland. — There was an immense meeting of the Irish 
tenantry at Cork, on Sunday. Several home-rulers made 
speeches. 

— India.—The British forces expected to be ready to attack 
Cabul on Monday last. An attack by hostile tribes at Shutar- 
garden was repulsed. Revolting details of the sufferings of 
the famine-stricken people come from Cashmere. Relief meas- 
ures have been miserably mismanaged by fthe Maharajah and 
advisers, and the loss of life is terrible. 

—Russia.—It is reported that the natives of Siberia are 
dying of starvation, owing to the failure of the fisheries on 
the coast. ‘The Russians have closed all the Armenian parish 
schools under their jurisdiction. 

— South America.—Chilians have made raids into Bolivia. 
Admiral Rebolledo has been reappointed commander of the 
Chilian navy. Another issue of five millions in paper money 
has been made by Peru. 





THE annual meeting of the trustees of the Peabody 
Educational Fund was held October 4, in New York. 
There were present: Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts, chairman; General Barnes, of Wash- 
ington; Hon. Hamilton Fish, and Hon. W. M. Evarts, 
of New York; G. Peabody Russell, of England; Hon. 
A. H. H. Stuart, of Virginia; Samuel Wetmore, of 
New York; Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota; and Rev. 
Dr. Barnas Sears, of Virginia, the general agent of the 
Board. President Hayes, ex-President Grant, General 
Jackson of Georgia, Governor Aiken of South Carolina, 
and Mr. Riggs of Washington, the other trustees, were 
not present. Hon. Mr. Winthrop, in his address, 
alluded to the shrinkage in the income from the invest- 
ments, and expressed the hope that the deficiency would 
be made up from other sources. Dr. Sears, the general 
agent, presented his annual report : 


He said that the work had made satisfactory progress during 
the past year. The difficulties arising from the poverty of the 
South, he continued, are now increased by the pressure of the 
State debts. The necessity of aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment is now greater than ever before. The evils that are cer- 
tain to grow out of popular ignorance if the public schools are 
suffered to languish, or if they reach only a part of the popula- 
tion, will not be limited to the States where tliey first ap- 
pear, but will cast their blight over the whole country. It 
might be thought best to limit the assistance to the colored 
population, if any should be granted. By an act of the Gen- 
eral Government, the right of suffage has been extended to 
them. A large portion of them are confessedly unqualified for 
a judicious exercise of this power. If the colored people are 
the “‘ wards of the Nation,” in what way can the Nation so 
well perform the duties of its trust as by qualifying them for 
citizenship ? 

Of the two grand objects of this fund, the promotion of 
common-school education has been thoroughly established, 
and the chief attention should be henceforth given to the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. In someof the States that stand 
most in need of efficient normal schools, it would be impossible 
to provide at once the requisite funds for their establishment. 








Two or three hints may be thrown out as to the con- 
duct of associations to make them attractive to teachers. 
The first relates to the place of meeting. Select the 
place most convenient and attractive for the great ma- 
jority of the teachers. 

Second, “ Hire a good hall.” The day of lecture-room | 
and by-place association meetings has passed. 

Third, Make a good programme. Invite men of 
ideas to the front.: Talent put into the bill of fare will’ 
draw teachers to the associations. 

Fourth, Make the speakers stick to their allotted 
time. Hold the rod over the man or woman who tres- 
passes on the time of the association. Time is precious 
when teachers meet but once a year, and then only for 
a two days’ conference. Let the long talkers extem-' 
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Though there are very few normal schools of a high character 
pesides our own in the States with which we are concerned, 
there are several of different grades of excellence, either main- 
tained or aided by public authority. Some of the former, and 
all of the latter, are for colored teachers. Much good has been 
accomplished for the colored schools by the universities and 
other endowed institutions with normal departments, main- 
tained by different Christian denominations. One association 
has already sent out from its numerous institutions 5,267 
teachers, by whom about 100,000 pupils have been instructed. 
A large proportion of the graduates of all these institutions 
become teachers. 


His report on the work done in each of the Southern 
States shows clearly the difficulties to be met and the 
encouragements which spring up. Of the former, are 
the want of a supply of good teachers; the poverty of 
the people; opposition to a free-school system ; the ab- 
sence of normal schools; the absence of good school- 
houses, ete. Of the latter, the evidences are found in 
the more favorable working of new school laws; in the 
greater interest of the intelligent classes in the schools ; 
in the improved character and efficiency of school-offi- 
cers; in the large increase of attendance ; in the efforts 
of teachers, by means of associations, to elevate the 
profession ; in the more careful examination and selec- 
tion of teachers; and in the more honest and econom- 
ical expenditure of the school money. 

Virginia has had the severest obstacles to meet, but the 
prospect is now more hopeful. North Carolina wants bet- 
ter teachers, with more certain salaries. In South Caro- 
lina a better state of things is manifest. In Georgia 
great encouragement is felt regarding educational pros- 
pects. In Florida education is advancing rapidly. Oppo- 
sition to the public free school system is disappearing in 
Mississippi, and a healthy condition is reported. A 
normal institute has been established. In Tennessee, 
never since the first year of the present school system 
has so much money been raised for its support; never 
has the school tax been paid more cheerfully. The 
State superintendent of West Virginia says: “I am 
gratified to say that the past year has been a prosper- 
ous one, and our common schools were never working 
with better advantage nor with greater public satisfac- 
tion than now.” 

These facts, so well established by the personal obser- 
vation of Dr. Sears, will be read with great satisfaction, 
as showing the upward movement of the educational 
work in the South, even in the midst of the most terri- 
ble discouragements. If any class of people, in the 
world ever needed help in their extremity, it is the 
people who are now struggling to build up a free-school 
system on the ruins of feudal slavery; and the donation 
of Mr. Peabody was a most timely contribution to the 
cause of patriotism as well as philanthropy. 








MR. C. F. ADAMS, JR., AND THE QUINCY 
SCHOOLS. 


It certainly augurs well for educational affairs when 
a gentleman so able and so busy as Mr. Adams, not only 
takes a hand in the vexations of school committee work, 
but comes before the public as an educational author. 
His recent pamphlet, The Public Library and the 
Common Schools, Three Papers on Educational Topics,” 
is the most incisive, racy, and remarkable discourse on 
our public education that has lately come from any New 
England layman. 

In the two lectures on the relation of the public 
library to the school, Mr. Adams throws out several 
valuable suggestions for the use of these great collec- 
tions of books in our free libraries by the children of 
the public schools. These suggestions are not especially 
original, but are an excellent summary of a good deal 
of quiet work that has been done all over the country 
by that invaluable class of men, so little appreciated by 
the people, — the curators of the free libraries. The 
best reading may be overdone in the school-days of 
children, but a fit selection and direction of reading- 
matter, especially for boys between the ages of 10 and 
20, is an educational problem of the first importance. 
Notwithstanding the. proverbial “ contrariness” of boy 
nature in the critical years, when it is supposed to be 





under the guidance of teachers, a good deal more can be 
done than now to pilot our sons away from that perni- 
cious marsh of demoralizing literature and journalism 
which is sowing the seeds of spiritual malaria in the 
souls of multitudes of the future citizens of the Republic. 

The closing lecture of the series seems to be a re-cast 
of an address delivered two years since before the Mass- 
achusetts Convention of Teachers, in Boston, being an 
account of the recent revival of school affairs in Quincy, 
Mass., under the five years’ superintendence of Colonel 
Parker. A careful reading of Mr. Adams’ paper, mod- 
ified by some knowledge of the Quincy schools, con- 
firms our impression at that time, that the excellence 
of the schools, and the peculiar ability of Colonel Parker, 
especially as an expert in primary-school work, have 
not been over-rated. ‘There are many schools in Massa- 
chusetts, in New York, and the West, where the in- 
struction of little children is of the same type as seen 
in Quincy; but there is no town which we can recall 
where the entire work is so clean and satisfactory, the 
children so well taught and so cheerful, the superin- 
tendence at once so decisive against bad, and so helpful 
to good teaching. 

Colonel Parker is one of those happy men to whom 
God has given the grace of inclosing a splendid, big 
boy, and a wise, good man in one skin. His long expe- 
rience as a schoolmaster in New England and in Ohio, 
and as a soldier in the field, has done more than his 
two years’ study in Germany to make him the fine 
American superintendent he now is. He is an expert 
in the methods of the new education, but is also an ex- 
pert in that rare common-sense which understands that 
the methods are for the child, not the child for the 
methods. Thus, while in a general way, his methods 
of primary and grammar-school instruction do not differ 
essentially from those of the best normal schools in 
New England and New York, now so largely adopted 
in all the leading cities and towns of the Northern 
States, we see in Quincy a beautiful development of 
freedom and inventiveness in the teachers, which comes 
from the familiar and human way in which these meth- 
ods are put to them by their superintendent. 

The chief mistake in the leaders of the object or nat- 
ural method of instruction has been their way of putting 
it to young teachers and normal-school pupils, as an 
abstract philosophy, to be committed to memory and 
fitted upon a room full of pupils, like a new straight- 
jacket. ‘The result of this has been a new mechanism, 
no less formidable than the old mechanism it dis- 
placed. It is coming to be seen that the “new educa- 
tion” is not a new set of theories nor a new straight- 
jacket of rigid method, but a return to the ways of 
Divine Providence, good parents, and mother Nature 
in all our dealing with the young mind. Looked at in 
this way, the new education is the loosening of the soil 
in every schoolroom, and the cultivation by a body of 
open-minded and true-hearted teachers, under the lead 
of an expert, in the most successful ways of awakening 
power and imparting knowledge. The wonderful suc- 
cess of Col. Parker fully disposes of the absurd plea 
that supervision cramps the originality and crushes the 
independence of the teacher. On the contrary, it is a 
wall of defense around the inexperienced teacher while 
she feels her way up to her final position; and to the 
experienced instructor, it gives a most wholesome codp- 
eration and an exhilerating atmosphere for work. 


But the peculiar feature in the Quincy schools is not 
even the rare ability of its superintendent. There are 
plenty of men and women in the country who are com- 
petent to supervise the schools of our small or large 
cities and rural districts, ina way that would be blessed 
by a revival in the schoolroom, if the people would give 
them permission. Happily for our Colonel, there is in 
old Quincy a small number of families of historic repu- 
tation, of great culture and public spirit, who are deeply 
interested in the education of the whole people. So 
far, the people seem to trust them to “ run the machine.” 
They brought Col. Parker to Quincy, are his fast friends, 





fight his battles, and have a right to be proud of the is- 
sue. The people have seen the result, and with rare 
good sense have kept on the ground a first-rate superin- 
tendent, with ample power to carry out the new educa- 
tion to a consistent result. Any city or town in Amer- 
ica can have the same style of schools as Quincy (for 
there is no more a patent on the new education than on 
the sun and air), provided its people will rise out of that 
maze of local conceit, jealousy, ignorant inter-meddling 
and semi-political, semi-social partizanship which is the 
curse of free education in America. No superintend- 
ent of schools, working any method, can accomplish 
much unless his committee is his wall of defense, and 
he is permitted to have his reasonable will in the sug- 
gestion of ways and means, and the employment of 
teachers to execute his plans. New England, above all 
other portions of the country, has been jealous of super- 
vision in schools; and in the way Mr. Adams forcibly 
points out, is now suffering the penalty. It is too much 
to say that the State of Massachusetts wastes $2,000,- 
000 annually for lack of effective superintendency of 
free education. But it is true that in numbers of 
schoolrooms in New England there is a waste in money 
and time, and especially a wear and tear of youthful 
souls, humiliating to a people so proverbially sharp- 
sighted to shams as the Yankees. We trust that Col. 
Parker will, in due time, find his place at the head of 
one of our great normal schools in New England, with 
such opportunities in funds, prepared scholars, and a 
practice department as no normal schoolmaster in New 
England has to-day. There is no end to the gooda 
man so natural, catholic, and truly child-like in spirit 
can do in our country; too long ridden by the ghost 
of the mechanical, academical style of training her chil- 
dren and youth. 

Mr. Committee-man C. F. Adams, Jr., is a striking 
illustration of a good deal we now see in the treatment 
of school questions by distinguished laymen and the 
press. Of the great revolution in American school- 
keeping, especially in New York and the West, during 
the past twenty years; of the rapid progress of New 
England, notably Massachusetts, in the best methods 
of instruction during this period; of the work actually 
being done by numbers of admirable teachers and su- 
perintendents in his own portion of the country, his 
ignorance is monumental. His ‘criticism of the school- 
teaching and teachers of Massachusetts, at the State 
Convention, was felt to be so grossly unjust that noth- 
ing but “ invincible ignorance ” could plead his apology. 
If the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, after 250 years 
of common-school work, in the hands of such men as 
grace her educational annals, has lapsed to the dreary 
estate represented in his sweeping and dogmatic asser- 
tions, where is the hope that a people so stupid can be 
permanently awakened to better things ? But this side 
of the deliverance of Mr. Adams can only be looked 
upon as a very transparent rhetorical arrangement of 
scenery and footlights to relieve and illuminate the tab- 
leau of the schocl-committee of Quincy. Surely no man 
suspects Colonel Parker of any such wholesale dispar- 
agement of his professional brothers. In the same view 
the Boston Herald and New York Tribune seem to have 
gone off with the idea that the Quincy experiment is a 
new discovery in popular education. The only new 
thing (and that is sufficiently important to justify un- 
limited praise) in Quincy, is the uncommon common- 
sense of a New-England town of 10,000 people, made up 
of all nationalities and extremes of social life, support- 
ing, year after year, a first-class schoolman as a real su- 
perintendent of common schools. The great success of 
this experiment is glory enough for old Quincy, and 
ought to insure a more truthful and generous estimate 
of the rest of Massachusetts, by her chief school-com- 
mittee-man. 
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AN AMERICAN TEACHER IN EUROPE. 


JULIA 8. TUTWILER. 

THE GALIN-PARIS-CHEVE METHOD IN 

(Continued.) 

In the Great Exposition of ’78, in the department assigned 
to Education in France, the visitor saw a large case of books, 
bound and unbound, together with various curious instru- 
ments. Within this case were also a large number of hand- 
some gold medals, and some few of silver. Forty-one of these 
medals were the visible proofs that the method whose name 
stands at the head of my article had so many times gained the 
highest prize over all rivals at various musical competitions. 
The others were prizes of less value which it had also won. 
The latest of these triumphs was won in the great concert-hall 
of the Trocadero Palace last summer, at one of the trials of 
musical skill which formed a part of the attractions of the 
great Exposition. I was not in Paris at the time of this musi- 
cal tournament,—a modern “‘ Battle of the Minstrels,’’ — but 
had the pleasure of hearing afterward the same choral society 
perform some of the same pieces, under the guidance of the 
same leader, Monsieur Arnaud Chevé, son and successor of 
Monsieur Emile Chevé, 


MY INTEREST IN THE SYSTEM 


had been aroused by what I had already heard of it in America; 
so when I was making inquiries in regard to the Tonic-Sol- 
Fa system in London, at the headquarters of the publishers of 
that association, I asked them also whether the French system 
had as yet at all taken root in England. They informed me 
that it was just beginning to introduce itself asa rival system to 
theirs; and they also very courteously gave me all possible in- 
formation as to where and how I could learn more. I visited 
Mr. Bullen, the English music-publisher who had undertaken 
to be the champion and defender of this new musical faith in 
England, and found him very enthusiastic as to the great ben- 
efit which would result to English music from its introduction. 
He is publishing a translation of the method, in a very cheap 
form, consisting of a series of little pamphlets for the use of 
teachers and pupils. He has also organized an association, 
which, like the Tonic-Sol-Fa, holds examinations through 
sworn examiners, and gives certificates of different grades to 
those who pass these examinations. As the whole movement 
in England is comparatively new, but few of these certificates 
have as yet been given. Mr. Bullen invited us to attend, the 
same evening, a mixed class, which he himself was training. 
He also gave us the address of Monsieur Chevé, in Paris. I 
give it here for the benefit of those who may wish to procure 
the French publications of the association: “‘ Rue Vivienne, 
No. 36.’ For those who may want the English translations, 
or rather adaptations, I will mention that Mr. Bullen’s address 
is No. 12 Paternoster Square, London. I am sure he will take 
great pleasure in giving any information or assistance calcu- 
lated to spread more widely a knowledge of the cause he has 
espoused. . 

One of my first duties in Paris was to go with a friend to the 
address of Monsieur Chevé, and claim the benefit of Mr. Bul- 
len’s informal introduction. Mr. B.’s brother was in Paris at 
the time, of our visit, studying the system more thoroughly, 
under the direction of Monsieur Chevé. His brother had read 
to us in London a copy of a letter received from him, and had 
also given us a copy of it. Some sentences from it I will tran- 
scribe here: 

“I called on M. Chevé yesterday morning, and got a list 
of the different classes that I can attend. I have one for every 
evening in the week. Last night I attended a small class of 
about sixty mixed voices, at his own house; and although it 
was only an off-night, I was quite astonished at what I heard. 
I feel confident that there is no Tonic-Sol-Fa class that could 
touch them. The lesson was begun by Mons. Chevé’s point- 
ing to the modulating diagram; from Ut they modulated to Sol 
major, Sol minor, Re major, Re minor, and back again to Ut 
major, Fa, Seu, Meu, Heu, major and minor, without stopping, 
tenors and women singing along when too high for the others. 
The pointing was done far more quickly than I could follow, 
even in the easier keys; and the difficult intervals were taken 
witha precision that was marvelous. Only one piece was sung, 
— by six voices, a difficult fugue of some ten pages, 321 bars. 

To-night I go to Montreuil to hear a class that will be having 
its third lesson; to-morrow to hear one that has had thirty. If 
I could only work up a choir in London to one-half the excel- 
lence of the one I heard here, our success would be assured. 
Special notice has been given to the Societé Chevé that I am 
to be present next Thursday (as the English representative of 
the movement), and they are to sing over for me their exhi- 
bition-pieces ; I understand there will be four hundred voices.” 

The Americans have such a high respect for everything Eng- 
lish, that I have thought it better to give thus the words of an 


English musician, rather than to relate merely my own im- 
pressions. 


BY 


MUSIC, 


OUR TWO VISITS. 

At our first visit we found only Mme. Chevé; she received 
us in a large room arranged for the use of school societies and 
classes. On the wall hang large portraits of Monsieur Emile 
Chevé, his wife, and her brother Aimé Paris; above them is 
a bust of their master, Galin. The present Monsieur and 
Madame Chevé, son and daughter-in-law of the to most efficient 
founders of the system, seem to be carrying on the work with 


all the enthusiasm of their parents. ‘* We regard it as a prop- 
aganda,”’ said the lively, bright-eyed French lady, as we 
talked to her of the work and its mission. Their handsome 
daughter seems equally interested in their great work. ‘ For 
thirty years,” said Madame Chevé, ** Monsieur Chevé has given 
evening lessons gratuitously to all who would come and join 
the classes, solely in the desire of carrying on his father’s life- 
work, — the making a knowledge of music accessible to the 
masses. For his private lessons he makes it arule to charge 
only five francs an hour, in order not to put them beyond the 
reach of persons of the most moderate means.” 


On our next visit we saw Monsieur Chevé himself, and 
found him in appearance and manners quite answering to our 
conception of a man who could live and work for an ideal end. 
By his invitation we attended one of his evening classes; on 
this occasion he made them sing for us some of the pieces by 
which they had gained the prize at the contest in Troca- 
dero Palace. But the most striking of all their perform- 
ances to me, was their writing down, at his dictation, an 
air which they had never heard before, and then rising 
and singing all four parts in the most perfect accord. 
In giving this dictation to them, he had merely hummed each 
part, and they had immediately written it down from his lips. 
For trained musicians this would have been a matter of course; 
but the members of this class were merely musical volunteers ; 
many of them working-men who had never paid a sou‘for mu- 
sical instruction, and had had no practice except this hour 
two or three times a week, after the work of the day was fin- 
ished. For pupils‘of this kind to write music rapidly and cor- 
rectly from dictation, and to reproduce it faultlessly in concert 
immediately after, seemed to me a success beyond all reasonable 
expectation. 

There seems to me something very wonderful and fascinat- 
ing in considering what creative power has accomplished in 
the training of achoral society. The teacher takes a large num- 
ber of separate individual voices, not one of them, perhaps, 
capable of giving pleasure to others by any musical perform- 
ances, — some rough, some shrill, some inharmonious, some 
scarcely existing. Of these voices he makes a grand, multi- 
tudinous instrument, which no many-piped cathedral-organ 
can even equal in its power, to touch and sway the souls of 
the hearers. Is not this a wonderful example of the new value 
which the immaterial, — thought and skill, — can give to the 
material ? 

In my next I will give the experiment which I spoke of at 
the close of my last article, which proved beyond doubt the 
success Of M. Chevé’s plan. 








HISTORIC DAYS. 


OCTOBER 9. 


Unsuccessful assault on Savannah, 1779. Siege of York- 
town commenced, 1781. Peace concluded between France and 
Turkey, 1801. The Greeks rise against the government of the 
Count Capo d’Istrias, their president, on account of his ser- 
vility to the Russian interest, and he is assassinated, 1831. 
The United States Bank suspends specie payment, 1839. 

OCTOBER 10. 

Benjamin West was born this day, 1738, at Philadelphia, of 
Quaker parents. ‘The life of this eminent painter affords a 
good example of what persistent genius may accomplish, not- 
withstanding many drawbacks. Born of humble parents, he 
eventually became president of the Royal Academy of Eng- 
land. His bost works are ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse,’”’ and 
‘* Christ Healing the Sick.’”’ He died March 18, 1820. 

Battle of Maciegowice, 1794. 

OcToOBER 11. 

Ulric Zwingli, or Zuinglius, one of the most enlightened 
and tolerant of the Protestant Reformers, was born in 1484, 
at Wildhaus, Swizerland. Battle of Camperdown, Dutch 
fleet defeated, 1787. Cabul evacuated by the British, after 
destroying the fortifications; and the first Afghan war con- 
cluded, 1842. 

OCTOBER 12. 

On Friday, Oct. 12, 1492, Columbus, after a long and dreary 
voyage, landed at Guanahani (afterward called San Salvador), 
one of the Bahama Islands, and thus America was made known 
to Europeans. After having built a fort and left in it thirty- 
eight meu, Columbus returned to convey the wonderful news 
to Europe, and anchored at Palos on the 15th of March, 1493, 

OCTOBER 13. 

Capture and destruction of an American squadron on Lake 
Champlain by the English, 1776. Battle of Queenstown, 1812. 
Murat, ex-king of Naples, landed in Calabria, and attempted 
to recover his throne, Oct. 8. He is captured, tried by court- 
martial, and shot, Oct. 13, 1815. Capture of Constantine by 
the French, 1837. 

OCTOBER 14. 

This isan important anniversary in English history, the battle 
of Hastings having been fought on Saturday, October 14, 
1866. This was one of those decisive engagements which at 
various periods have marked the commencement of a new 
epoch or chapter in the world’s history. Battles of Auerstadt 
and Jena, 1806. Treaty of Schénbrum between France and 
Austria, 1809. Capture of Ningpo by the British from the 
Chinese, 1841. 

OcTOBER 15. 

This day is famous as being the anniversary of the birth and 
death of two of the great Latin poets, Virgil and Lucretius. 
Virgil, or Publius Virgilius Maro, the greatest of the Roman 
poets, was born B. C. 70, at Andes. he fame which he ac- 
quired by his Eclogues and the Georgics he crowned by the 





Aineid. Hedied at Brandusium, B, C. 19, and was buried at 





Naples. Lucretius Carus was born B. C. 95, at Rome. He 
was the friend of Atticus, Catullus, and Cicero. In energy 
and sublimi'y Lucretius is hardly equalled, even by Virgil 
himself. Creech, Good and Busby have translated his poems 
into English. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


Now is the time to gather autumn leaves and ferns for your 
homes and schools. Don’t wait another week, for these autumn 
harvests will soon be drifting about on the wings of the wind. 
Take a large book for the specimens gathered, and when once 
at home place them under pressure, between leaves of tissue- 
paper or common newspaper. If in your travels you see birds, 
insects, beast, or reptile, don’t be frightened from your pur- 
pose, but learn to treat it as did our noble friend Cady, who 
will tell us bis 

SNAKE STORY. 

I was a member of a camping party among the ‘“ White 
Hills of New Hampshire.”’” We had just been viewing Good- 
rich’s Falls on our way through the town of Jackson, when I 
captured a little grass-snake, and carried it along in my hand, 
as we approached the center of the town. As we came near 
the hotel we found upon the veranda an intelligent-looking 
lady, rather past the meridian of life, and two younger ladies 
who proved to be her daughters. They were stopping there 
for a few days, on a leisurely visit among the mountains. As 
I drew near, I said, ‘‘ Ladies, I hope you will pardon the im- 
pertinence of an uncouth-appearing stranger; but I found, a 
little way back, something beautiful which I wish to show 
you;” at the same time holding up the little snake. 

Of course they started back in extreme disgust, and some- 
thing of real or feigned alarm, as they were, in the nature of 
things, bound to do. ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed,’’ I said; ‘he really 
won’t hurt you. In fact, he is not capable of it’’; and having 
wound him about my hand, so that both head and tail were 
hidden in the palm, | continued: 

‘* Just see how delicately beautiful is its color; how glossy 
and symmetrical are its scales; and with what exquisite skill 
they are arranged and joined together. And’’ (releasing its 
head), “‘ see what beautiful eyes it has, and how delicate and 
feathery is its little quivering tongue !”’ 

By this time the ladies had forgotten their alarm, and were 
gathered around, viewing the little reptile with absorbing in- 
terest. Not to dwell: in perhaps a minute more, one of the 
young ladies had the creature in her possession and was ex- 
hibiting its beauties, with intense delight, to the other guests 
at the hotel. I left them passing their new-found treasure 
from one to another with continued interest and diminished 
fear; and up to the presentit is a source of satisfaction to me 
that they were, from that time forth, relieved from very much 
of gratuitous alarm, and that they could find pleasure in one 
more of the innocent creatures of earth which its Creator had 
made ‘‘ beautiful in its time.’’ 

Imet the party once more, under the shadow of Mount 
Washington. Their recognition was ready, and their greeting 
warm and hearty. I never knew their names, and have never 
seen or heard of them since; but I still reckon them among 
the number of my friends. Thus far my theme has led me 
into a path that I did not contemplate. If it seem prosy or 
wanting in interest, I will endeavor to compensate for it, in 
part, when I come, asI next propose, to say something of my 
aquarium. 

Barrington, R. I., Sept. 1879. 





RULES RELATING TO PREMIUM ESSAY. 

1. Each essay must be original, and contain not less than 
4,000 nor more than 10,000 words. 

2. Each essay must be written in a legible manner, as a 
printer’s manuscript ; signed with a fictitious name ; and 
mailed to the office of Tur JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, on or 
before Dec. 15, 1879. 

8. The true and fictitious names of the author of each MS. 
must be written on a card, sealed in an envelope, and addressed 

JUDGES OF PREMIUM ESSAY, 
Boston, MASs. 
Care T. W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley Street. 


After the judges have decided which essay shall receive the 
prize, the envelopes will be opened, and the true name of the 
successful competitor will be made known. 

4. The paper receiving the award will be the property of the 
Publisher of Tuk JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, and may be pub- 
lished at his option. All rejected papers will be returned to 
the writers. The committee will be at liberty to recommend 
the non-payment of the premium, if no paper is found worthy. 

5. In deciding on the merits of each essay, the judges will 
take into consideration, (1) Weight of argument; (2) Literary 
style; (3) General merits of the paper as compared with the 
others. 

6. The premium of fifty dollars will be paid on the announce- 
ment of the committee. 

Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Boston. 








— Things and words should be studied together, but things 
especially, as being the object both of the understanding and 
of language.—Comenius. 
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NEW- ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
The teachers of the towns of southern Worcester, to the 
number of 140, attended the institute at Hardwick the 2d and 
3d insts. Itis now just twenty years since an institute was held 
in this town by Secretary Barnstable; of the teachers who as- 
sisted at that time, three, — Dr. Lowell Mason, Prof. Wm. 
Russell, and Dana P. Colburn,—have since died. The citizens 
of Hardwick have the most pleasing recollections of these men, 
and of the institute held at that time, and they were hearty in 
welcoming to their ancient town the present secretary and his 
agents, with the large body of teachers from the neighboring 
towns. 
The exercises of the day were illustrative of the “‘ new edu- 
cation.” Reading was taught to the little ones by the script 
letters, and the blackboard and objects were in constant use 
in all the teaching. 
Agent Hubbard showed how the time given to the study of 
arithmetic may be much abbreviated, and still better results 
be obtained; and Secretary Dickinson illustrated and defined 
teaching. According to the definition, the oral method of 
teaching is the only method which deserves the name of teach- 
ing. This method was presented to the Institute by the teach- 
ing of an object, a subject, and language; the object of thought 
was brought into the pupil’s presence in each instance, and 
the teaching in all was shown to be the same in kind. Oral 
teaching is opposed to lecturing or talking; it conceals the 
teacher as much as possible, and has the advantage over writ- 
ten teaching, that it leaves the pupil to do all the work for 
himself. (1) It gives the pupil real knowledge. (2) It affords 
culture. (3) It furnishes the pupil with a method of study. 
The new lecture by Dr. Mayo, of Springfield, gave the de- 
fects of the old-fashioned district schools, still so much cher- 
ished in many of the country towns, and the heroic treatment 
they deserve. The present demand is for a radicai change in 
the methods of teaching in this class of schools. This change 
is to be brought about by employing only competent persons to 
teach, by a change in the manner of granting certificates to 
teachers; a change in the method of supervising the schools; 
and finally, some pecuniary aid from the State at large must 
be granted to the towns, to give better training to the more 
than 100,000 children now but poorly taught in the smali coun- 
try schools. The lecturer showed the relation of right teach- 
ing to good citizenship, and illustrated in various ways the 
authority of the State in securing to the individual that culture 
which is not only his natural right, but which is also necessary 
to the prosperity of the State. This lecture is calculated to 
stimulate the several towns to greater efforts to keep the 
schools abreast of the times. 
The Institute of this week is held at Southampton, that of 
next week at Lanesboro, on Thursday and Friday. 


Professor Brown, well known to our patrons as one of our 
most accomplished readers and teachers of oratory, will deliver 
a course of ten lectures on Technical Lessons in Oratory, be- 
fore the Gettysburg College of Teachers, the last week of No- 
vember and the first week of December; the same course will 
be given before the School of Oratory in Detroit. Professor 
Brown is thoroughly devoted to his professional work, and in 
a knowledge of the principles and the practice of the elocution- 
ary arts, claims a place in the front rank of teachers and 
lecturers. 


— One of the oldest and most historic of the landmarks for 
which Marblehead is noted, is to be removed to make room for 
amore modern structure. The old academy-building which is 
to give place to a new brick successor for the use of the high 
school in that town, was erected about the year 1789, by the 
joint efforts of the celebrated Dr. Elisha Story, Col. William 
R. Lee, Samuel Sewell, and Marston Watson, who contributed 
the necessary funds. Dr. Story, whose name appears first 
among the founders of the institution, was the father of Joseph 
Story, afterward associate-justice of the United States Supreme 
Judical Court, and one of the most eminent of American 
jurists. Judge Story was fitted for college in this old school- 
house, and many and amusimg were the reminiscences he used 
to relate of his school-days, in after-life. Another of the 
founders was Col. William R. Lee, one of the most distin- 
guished veterans of the Revolution. In later years the acad- 
emy was taught by Mr. W. W. Williams, now mayor of Glou- 
cester; and after it had been transformed into a high school, 
by Mr. C. C. Beeman, the present partner of Secretary Evarts. 
It is a great pity that a building so full of historic associations 
should be removed. 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The thirty-third annual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at High School Hall, Hart- 
ford, Oct. 16, 17, and 18, 1879. The following is the pro- 


gramme 
Thursday Evening, Oct. 16, 7:30 P. M. 








M. Josephine Warren, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Friday, Oct.*17. 
° _ a. Pi—vovetionsl exercises, 
:00.—** Teaching as an Art,” by Geo. R. Burt 
Washington School, New Haven. Distesion. * Jillian 

11:00, — “Social Aims and Social Dues,” by Miss Celeste 
Bush, State Normal School, New Britain. Discussion. 

2:00 p. m. — ‘*The High School Question,” by Hon. B. G. 
et yew eer saw “om Board of Education. Steonasion, 

3:15.—*‘ Spelling Reform,” by D. B. H 
School, Salem, Mass. Dissussica. Mihara at 

Friday Evening, 7:30. 

Singing— Hartford High School Choir. 
an Senos meg be expected from his excellency, Governor 

“The Value of Poetry in Education,” by P i 
Kellogg, wag na Institute, Brooklyn, ny. ae 

singing—Hartford High School Choir. 
Josephine Warren. . a 
Saturday, Oct. 18. 

ae a. m.—Devotional exercises, 

Patong —— Oregon Story,” by Prof. W. A. Mowry, Provi- 
10:10.—** History and Patriotism in Public Schools,” by R 
A. D. Mayo, D.D., Springfield, Mass. Discussion. — Ager. 

11:30.—Reports of committees. Election of officers. 

HOTELs. - The following, all excellent houses, have made 
reductions in prices to those only who are members of the As- 
sociation: Allyn House, $2.50 per day; dinner, $1.00; break- 
fast or supper, T5c. United States, $2.00; single meals, 75 cents 
each. City Hotel, $200 per day; meals same rate, except din- 
ner, 75 cents Hotel Capitol, $2.00 per day; meals $1.75 per 
perday. Sigourney House, $1.50 per day. 

RAILROADS.—The New York, New Haven & Hartford rail- 
road, including the Shore Line, will sell round-trip tickets 
from all stations at half-price, the return-ticket valid only 
when endorsed by the Secretary of the Assoctation. Certifi- 
cates of membership will be furnished by the treasurer, on the 
payment of fifty cents for ladies and one dollar for gentlemen. 
Acting School- Visitors, or other interested persons, are re- 
quested to notify ticket-agents of the probable number of tick- 
ets wanted at their respective stations. Members who have 


paid one fare over other roads will receive from the Secretary 
free return tickets. 


JoHN H. PEcK, Sec. 


A. P. Somes, Pres’ t. 
Gro. R. Burton, Treas. ’ 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL CONDITION FOR 1877. 


(From Report of Bureati of Education, Washington.) 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


compared with 1876, and a like decrease in the enrollment in 
summer schools, though the average attendance in these schools 
increased by 1,876; while in winter schools there were 2,962 
more enrolled, and 1,677 more in average attendance. The 
number of teachers was greater than in 1875-76, and more of 
them were normal graduates, though the number of such grad- 
uates employed might have been greater had not an unfor- 


tunate parsimony led to the employment, in many instances, 
of poorer teachers at lower rates. ; 


New Hampshire.—In New Hampshire, the youth between 5 
and 15 appear to be 12,159 fewer than at the last report, while 
there were 1,336 more enrolled in public schools, 246 more in 
private schools, and 266 fewer attending no school. There 


was an increase in the number of male teachers and graduates 
of normal schools employed, and 64 new schools were estab- 
lished,—one of them a town high school. Fewer schoolhouses 
were reported as unfit for use, and 10 more were supplied with 
blackboards. On the other hand, the attendance in the schools 
and the number in the higher branches decreased; there were 
34 fewer graded schools, the average school term was short- 
ened, and there was a diminution in teachers’ wages, and in 
receipts and general expenditures, 


Vermont.—With 152 fewer youth of school age (5-20) we 
yet find 695 more of that age in public schools, an increase of 
2,028 in the total enrollment, and of 5,844 in average daily at- 
tendance, — a most creditable record. There were 26 more 


public schools, the average school term was increased by one 
day and a tenth, a larger proportion of male teachers was em- 
ployed in the schools, and there were greater receipts for the 
support of the school system,—an unusual thing in these hard 
times. With the exception of the number of children of school 
age, the only falling off was in the number of female teachers 
(largely made up by the increase of males), in the wages paid 
teachers, and in the general expenditures on the schools. 


Massachusetis.—Notwithstanding a decrease of 4,459 in the 
number of her youth of school age, this State enrolled 2,056 
more in public day schools, and had 3,801 more in average at- 
tendance than in 1875-76; 14 new ordinary, and 4 new high 
schools were established, although the whole number of teach- 
ers in the day schools was 131 less than in the previous year. 
There were 22 fewer evening schools, with 81 more teachers 
and 2,192 more pupils than in 1875-76. The number of unin- 
corporated schools increased by 44, having an estimated aver- 
age attendance of 715. There was a decrease in the number of 
incorporated academies, and the tuition fees of both classes of 
private schools fell off considerably. 


Rhode Island —Rhode Island reports 631 more pupils in the 


public schools, and 541 more in average attendance, with higher 
proportionate increase in the enrollment and attendance in 


Robinson, for three years pastor of the Am. Chapel in Paris. 
Singing — Hartford High School Choir. Readings — Miss | was a slight falling off in salaries, but, what is unusual in 


in the day schools, and 27 more in evening schools. There 


these times, an increase in the general expenditures for the 
schools, notwithstanding a slight decrease in the income. 


Connecticut.—This State had 1,910 more youth of school 
age, 102 more of them enrolled in public day schools, and 364 


more in other schools, 1 more public school,7 more graded 
schools, 39 mofe schoolhouses in good condition, 20 more 
teachers in winter and 21 more in summer, with 124 more con- 
tinued in the same school; the only diminutions were in teach- 


ers’ wages and in the receipts and expenditures for public 
schools, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


New York.—This State reports a slight increase in school 
population, and the number in average daily attendance greater 


by 17,927 than in 1875-76. The number of schools and teach- 
ers remained the same as in the previous year; the average 
school term was somewhat lengthened, notwithstanding a 
much smaller income for the support of the schools and sub- 
sequent decrease in teachers’ wages. A strong effort to bring 
about a change from the existing district system to a town- 
ship system failed. 


New Jersey.—In this State the children of school age num- 
bered 3,552 more than in 1875-76, the public school enrollment 
2,457 more, and the average daily attendance 4,441 more, out- 


running the increase of the school population. The increase 
of publie schools was 14; of departments in them, 35; of sit- 
tings for pupils, 2,601; while private and church schools fell 
off considerably in number, though the enrollment in those 
remaining increased. As elsewhere, diminished receipts for 
schools compelled a reduction in teachers’ pay. 


Pennsylvania.—There being no arrangements in this State 
for an annual school census, the number of school age cannot 
be determined from year to year. As to enrollment and at- 
tendance in the public schools for 1876-77, the record seems to 
indicate some arrest of the great progress which preceded the 


centennial year; for although the enrollment reached 5,067 
more than in 1875-76, it came short by 7,305 of the increase in 
that year over the preceding one; while the average attend- 
ance, 3,121 less than in 1875-76, forms a marked contrast with 
the increase in that item (26,870) which appeared in 1875-76 
over 1874-75. The pupils in private schools also fell off 1,325, 
when the previous year had shown an increase of 1,058 Of 
course, in view of the hard times, there were smaller receipts 
and expenditures for school purposes, and much of the cutting 
down of teachers’ wages noted elsewhere. Other things indi- 
cate gratifying progress: 286 more public schools, 333 more of 
them graded, 331 more with uniform text-books, 1,532 more in 
which drawing is taught, 494 more in which vocal music forms 
a study, and 185 more in which some higher branches are 
taught, with 460 more public-school teachers. 


Delaware.—The public-school reports in this State being bi- 
ennial, and none being due. till the close of 1878, the informa- 


Maine.—Maine reports a decrease in school population as|tion respecting the schools in 1877 is limited. The facts pre- 


sented show, however, an increase of 2,474 pupils in the public 
schools and of 71 teachers. The items of income and expendi- 
ture for the schools and of pay for teachers are nearly the same 
as in the previous year. 

Maryland. — Here, as in Pennsylvania, from the want ofa 
school census, we can tell nothing as to growth or decrease in 
the population of school age ; but the report for 1876-77 
shows 4,078 more pupils ip the public schools, 2,657 more 
in daily average attendance, and 84 more schools for 
whites and 20 more for colored youth; to meet this increase, 
there were 56 more teachers for new classes, 2 days more time 
for teaching, and, an exception to the rule during the year, an 
increase, although not a large one, in both receipts and expen- 
ditures for State school purposes, the teachers suffering only 
the slight reduction of 30 cents in their average monthly 
salaries. 

Virginia.—Here there was an increase of 5,118 in number of 
pupils enrolled, of 2,600 in average daily attendance, of 134 in 
number of schools taught, and of 120 in that of teachers em- 
ployed, with a decrease of $19,332 in expenditures for public 
schools, of $1.85 in the average monthly pay of men, and of 
$3.00 in that of women. 

SOUTHERN ATLANTIC STATES. 


North Carolina. —In North Carolina there has been an in- 
crease of 13,807 in school population, and of 2,699 in enroll- 
ment; a decrease of 512 in the number of teachers employed, 
of $94,561 in receipts for public schools, and of $46,450 in ex- 
penditures. 

South Carolina. — In South Carolina the figures show a de- 
crease in all important points since 1875-76. The number of 
youth of school age is less by 9,843; that of pupils enrolled in 
public schools, by 20,689; that of public schools taught, by 293; 
that of teachers employed, by 394. The public-school receipts 
fell off $267,907, and the expenditures $197,850. 
Georgia.—Georgia makes no report for 1877 as to the condi- 
tion of public schools, the educational reports there being bi- 
ennial. A letter from Superintendent Orr, however, states, in 
general terms, that the public-school system is steadily gaining 
ground. 

Florida.—The statistics for 1876-77 show a decrease of 1,843 
in the youth of school age; an increase of 5,081 in the enroll- 


ment in public schools, of 5,152 in the average attendance, of 
271 in the number of teachers employed, of 216 in the number 
of public schools, and of $37,618 in the expenditure for them, 
—an encouraging record. 


GULF sTATES. 
Alabama.—The school statistics from Alabama show an en- 





evening schools. There were 12 more school buildings, 31 





Organization. Singing—Hartford High School Choir. 
Address—‘* American Girls on their Travels,” by Rev. C. S. 


more public day schools (30 of them graded), 24 more teachers 


couraging advance in 1877. There is an apparent decrease of 
35,779 in school population, but this results chiefly from a 
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change in the legal school age, which now includes youth from 
7 to 21, instead of from 5 to 20, as formerly. There is an in- 
crease of 14,337 in the number enrolled in public schools, of 
1,012 in the number of schools reported, of 2 days in length of 
term, of 374 in the number of teachers employed, of 65 cents 
in their average monthly pay, of $79,066 in the receipts for 
school purposes, and of $55,217 in the expenditures. 

Mississippi.—In Mississippi there was a deorease reported of 
30,930 in school population, of 14,024 in colored youth attend- 
ing public schools, of 14,207 in average enrollment, of 3 days 
in the average term of country schools, and of $10.674¢ in the 
average monthly salary paid teachers. There were, on the 
other hand, 8,348 more white youth in the schools than last 
year, 25 more days of school term in cities, and 696 more white 
teachers and 454 more colored teachers employed. There was, 
too, a reported increase in the public-school income of $55,564 
and in expenditure of $63,455. 

Louisiana.—In Louisiana, with an increase of 10,693 in pub- 
lie-school enrollment, of 2,075 in average attendance, of 38 
days in the school term, of $14 in the monthly pay of men 
teaching and $4in that of women, there was a decrease of 
8,655 in school population, of 108 in the number of teachers 
employed, of $308,641 in the receipts for school purposes, and 
of $406,180 in the expenditures. 

Texas.—In Texas the figures show a decrease from 1875, the 
date of the last report, of 83,837 in school population, largely 
if not wholly due to a change in the school age from 6-18 to 


8-14, of 15,515 in enrollment, of $230,153 in expenditure, and 
of 12 days in the school term. The only items which offset 
these are those of public schools reported, and of the expendi- 
ture on each pupil enrolled, the schools numbering 389 more 
than in 1875-76 and the expenditure for each pupil increasing 
by 23 cents. 


NORTHERN CENTRAL STATES. 


Nebraska. — This State has for some years past printed no 
school report, and has had to struggle with the impoverish- 
ment from drought and locusts, which in 1874 and 1875 put a 
sudden check to her previously swift advance. The legislature, 
from this impoverishment, cut down the school tax in 1875 
from 2 mills to 1 mill on the dollar, and made other changes 
which greatly reduced the resources of the public schools. 
The State superintendent thinks, however, that in 1877 the 
aspect of school affairs was brightening, and that there are the 
beginnings of a fair progress upward and onward in the schools. 

Minnesota.—Minnesota reports an additional enrollment in 
the schools which exceeds the 10,000 increase of school popu- 
lation, 22 more school-houses, a school term longer on an aver- 
age by 4 days, 339 more teachers in publie schools, an increase 
of the pay of men teachers, with an average decrease in 
that of women of 79 centsa month. The returns from local 
officers are not sufficiently full and accurate to determine 
whether income and expenditure for public schools increased 
or decreased, but there seems to have been some decrease. 

Wisconsin. — Wisconsin reports an increase of 3,577 chil- 
dren of school age, of 8,972 in the public-school enrollment of 
these, besides 112 above or under age. There were 21 more 
State school-houses, 40 more of brick or stone, and 127 more 
with good outbuildings. There were more graded schools, 
more schools that supplied text-books to their pupils, higher 
valuation of school property, and larger receipts and expendi- 

tures for schools than in 1875-76. The items that show a 
falling off are the length of the school term, the pay of women 
teachers in the cities, the general pay in county schools, and 
the attendance in private schools. 

Michigan. — The school population of Michigan was 469,444 
in 1876-77, an advance of 9,636 over the number for 1875-76; 
the increase in public-school enroliment (12,043) and in aver- 
age attendance (10,000) was proportionally greater than in 
school population. There were 8 fewer graded schools but 121 
more ungraded, and 147 more school‘houses, with 5,096 addi- 
tional sittings. More male teachers were employed than in 
the previous year, and the entire increase in the number of all 
teachers was 167. There were 11 more private schools, with 
10 more teachers and 925 more pupils. The pay of men teach- 
ing in the public schools fell off $5.96 a month on an average, 
and that of women 83 cents a month, while school receipts 
throughout the State decreased by $275,680 and the expendi- 
tures by $277,884. 

Towa. — Iowa shows a vigorous advance in public-school 
prosperity. The increase over 1875-76 was in school popula- 
tion 13,939, in enrollment 22,338, in average attendance 22,057, 
in the number of public schools 565, of public school-houses 
388, of teachers 814, in the average length of the school term 9 
days, in expenditure for schools $908,844. In receipts for pub- 
lic schools there was the slight diminution of 495. The 
salaries of male teachers were reduced, on an average, $2.49 a 
month, and those of women raised about 60 cents a month. 

Illinois.—In Illinois there are biennial reports in even years, 
so that the full statistics cannot be had for the odd one, But 
the few given show steady progress; 18,765 more children of 
school age, 27,043 more enrolled in public schools, 10,000 more 
in private schools, public schoolhouses increased yong and the 
receipts for the support of such schools by $1,191,873; the only 
falling off was in the number and pay of teachers, in the ex- 
penditures for schools, and in the estimated value of school 
property. 

Indiana.—The full statistics of this State are presented only 
in the alternate even years, a brief abstract of them going to 
the governor in the odd years. Those for 1877, compared with 
the fuller ones of 1876, seem to show decrease in important 
points. Thus, though the youth of school age numbered 15,- 


476 more and the teachers employed 163 more, there were 17,- 
544 fewer pupils reported enrolled in the State schools, and 
15,844 fewer in average daily attendance, with a decline of 
$210,196 in school income, and of $247,319 in school expendi- 
ture, the wages of male teachers diminishing on an average 
$1.93 a month, and those of women $2.20. Except in the pay 
of male teachers, there was a large advance at all these points 
the year before. 

Ohio.—The statistics of 1866-77 show that the school popula- 
tion of Ohio (1,027,248) increased only 1,613 over that of the 
preceding year, her enrollment fell off 723, and her average at- 
tendance in her 15,000 public schools did not keep pace with 


that of her much less numerous private schools. There was an 
increase in some other things, but a proportionately small one; 
36 more public school-houses, 553 more public school-rooms, 
157 more teachers, and 185 more permanently employed; the 
teachers suffered, however, on the whole, a considerable appar- 
ent decrease in their salaries, and, asin other large States, 
the receipts and expenditures for schools fell off to the extent 
of $729,230 in receipts, and $426,136 in expenditures. 


SOUTHERN CENTRAL STATES. 


West Virginia. — West Virginia shows an increase of 4,863 
in school population, of 8,204 in pupils enrolled, of $107,167 in 
school income, and $78,112 in expenditure. There were 110 
more public schools in operation than the previous year, and 
232 more teachers. The average attendance, on the other 
hand, was 4,190 less; the average monthly pay of men teaching 
decreased 14 cents, and that of women $1.32. 

Kentucky.—In this State there was an increase of 13,777 in 
school population, with a decrease of 17,607 in average attend- 
ance, and of 59 in the number of schoolhouses built. The in- 
come for public school purposes was greater by $313,786, and 
the estimated value of school property by $330,000. 

Tennessee.— Here there has been an increase of 8,327 in scho- 
lastic population, of 33,463 in enrollment, of 16,358 in average 
daily attendance, of 707in the number of public schools, of 


41,870 in the valuation of school property, and of 791 in num- 
ber of teachers employed, witha decrease of $3.65 in their av- 
erage monthly pay. Receipts for schools fell off $120,312 and 
expenditures $37,148. 


Missouri. — The failure of the legislature to provide for the 
printing of the annual State report for 1877 deprives us of 
the opportunity to compare the educational condition with 
that for the preceding year. Hannibal, Kansas City, St. Jo- 


seph, and St. Louis send statistics and printed statements 
which indicate educational activity and progress, St. Louis 
particularly, with her excellent school system, almost redeem- 
ing by her steadfastness of advance the comparative sluggish- 
ness in school affairs of some other portions of the State. — 


Kansas.— Kansas reports an increase in school population of 
19,884, in enrollment of 10,695, and in average daily attendance 
of 4,13. There were 127 more school-houses, 475 more teach- 
ers, 444 more days in the average school term, and an increase 


of $2.79 in the average monthly pay of women, while that of 
men suffered the slight decrease of 47 cents. The income for 
schools was $326,067 greater and the expenditures $129,939 
greater than in the preceding year. The school funds show a 
decrease. 

Arkansas. — Statistics from Arkausas indicate an increase 
for 1876-77 of 14,437 in the number of youth of school age, of 
17,480 in the enrollment in public schools, of 365 in the num- 
ber of teachers employed, and of $23,928 in the expenditures 
for the school system; but a decline of 1,015 in the number of 


schoolhouses reported, of $194,892 in the cost of these, and of 
$118,069 in the receipts for school purposes. 


STATES ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 


California.—In California there was an increase during the 
year of 15,280 in youth of school age, of 9,115 in public-school 
enrollment, of 6,148 in average daily attendance, and of 719 en- 
rolled in private schools. The number not attending any school 
was greater by 6,012, while that of Mongolian children in school 
has decreased by 117. ‘There was an increase of 187 in the 
number of schools kept, of one day and four-tenths in their avy- 
erage length, of 23 in the number of schoolhouses erected, of 
185 in that of teachers employed, and of 84 who were normal 
school graduates. The average monthly pay of men shows a 
decrease of $1.22, and that of women an increase of $1.53. 
The total receipts for school purposes were $307,559 greater 
— the previous year, while the expenditure was $108,871 
ess. 

Nevada.—The school statistics for this State show progress 
in all important respects except in that of the length of school 
term, which was decreased by 14days. There was an increase 
in school population of 937, in public school enrollment of 
439, in average daily attendance of 546, in attendance on pri- 
mary schools of 231, with a decrease of 69 not attending any 
school. The monthly wages paid teachers was $3.71 greater, 
the receipts for public schools were increased by $7,418, and 
the expenditures for them by $1,462. 


Oregon.—Here the figures show an increase in all points. 
While the school population is only 2,176 more than in 1876, 


the enrollment in public schools has increased by 18,158, the 
——— daily attendance by 14,824, the receipts for public 
schools by $38,551, expenditures by $7,980, and the number of 
teachers employed by 196. 


Colorado.—This State presents only brief statistics of its 
schools for 1877. These seem to show decline in school popu- 


lation, enroliment, income, and expenditure, and pay of male 
teachers, with some increase of average attendance in the 
schools, and a considerable one ($3.45) in the average monthly 





of women. The statistics are not comp) # 
od counties of the State. a 





THE TERRITORIES. 

Dakota, the District of Columbia, and Montana, had a larger 
number of children in school in 1877 than in the previous year: 
in Arizona, Washington, and Utah, the attendance was smaller. 
Washington Territory reports an increase in the school popula- 
tion, in the number of schools and teachers, and in the length 


of the school term. New Mexico and Wyoming furnish no 
information upon which any comparison of school statistics 
for the two years can be based, but an encouraging account of 
the schools in Wyoming is given in a statement from the goy- 
ernor, Hon. J. W. Hoyt. In the District of Columbia, the de- 
crease in enrollment was 1,635, in average attendance 1,411, 
and in the number of seats provided 1,485. With reference to 
Alaska, the commissioner says: ‘‘ Although the people of 
Alaska, so far as ‘ not uncivilized,’ are guaranteed by treaty the 
rights of American citizens, the Territory remains altogether 
without the application of law in the protection of life, person, 
or property, or provisions for the organization of society, save 
so far as the revenue laws of the United States have been ex- 
tended to it. Two schools are maintained, according to con- 
tract, among the Aleuts engaged in the seal-fisheries; beyond 
this, no government provision is made for education.”’ 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THe LAw or Hore Lire; or, the Wrongs and Rights of 
Host and Guest. By Vashon Rogers, Jr., of Osgoode Hall, 
Barrister-at-Law. San Francisco: Sumner, Whitney & Co. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The reader who, judging of the character of this book from 
its title, expects to find himself perusing a work on the dry 
statements of law bearing upon host and guest in hotels, will 
be happily disappointed. While the law isprobably given with 
accuracy, it is so skillfully interwoven with the humor and 
romance of the author as to excite a deep interest, and to make 
it a book of rare enjoyment. Once in hand you will read and 
wonder, and if you doubt the author you have only to look up 
his authorities, copiously cited. 





Boston MonpAY LectuRES: Marriage. With Preludes on 
Current Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This is the sixth volume of this suggestive and vigorous 
thinker’s Monday Lectures in Boston. The other volumes of 
the series are: Biology; Transcendentalism ; Orthodoxy ; 
Conscience ; and Heredity,—and included in each volume are 
Preludes on Current Events. Some of the salient points of his 
discussion of marriage in the present volume are: The employ- 
ment of natural law only as the basis of the justification of 
sound views of marriage; The infidel attack upon the family; 
The necessity of supreme affection between two; Elective affin- 
ities, or who should marry whom; Obstacles to marriage ; 
Hereditary taints in blood ; Inherited educational forces, etc. 
The audiences before whom these lectures were given included 
representative men and women of the broadest scholarship and 
culture of New England, and their presentation to the public 
in book form will enable all to enjoy these forcible and sug- 
gestive arguments. 





Scrence LEcTuRES AT SoutH KENSINGTON. In two vols. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75 per vol. 


The second volume, now before us, includes lectures by W. 
Spottiswoode, F.R.S., on ‘‘ Polarized Light’’; by Professor 
Forbes, on ‘‘ Thermal Conductivity,’ and ‘‘ Thermo-Dynam- 
ics’’?; by H. W. Chisholm, on ‘ Balances’’; by Prof. T. F. 
Pigot, on ‘‘ Geometrical and Engineering Drawing’’; by W. 
Froude, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Laws of Fluid Resist- 
ance’’; by Dr. Siemens, on ‘‘ The Barometer’’; by Professor 
Barrett, on ‘‘ Sensitive Flames as Illustrative of Sympathetic 
Vibration”’; by Prof. T. F. Pigot, on “‘ Lighthouse Illumina- 
tion”; by Professor Forbes, on ‘‘ The Velocity of Light”’; by 
Dr. Burdon-Sanderson and Dr. Lander Brunton, F.R.S., on 
** Apparatus for Physiological Chemistry,’’ and ‘‘ Physiological 
Investigation’’; by Professor McLeod, on ‘' Endiometers”’; 
and by Professor Roscoe, F.R.S., on ‘‘ Technical Chemistry.” 
From the above list of names and topics our scientific readers 
will recognize the value of these two volumes. Every college 
and high-school library should possess them, as well as those 
private libraries whose owners intend to keep pace with 
modern scientific investigation. 





LIVE QUESTIONS ON THE ENGLISH BRANCHES. A Hand- 
book for superintendents, principals, teachers, and students. 
By J. R. Spigel, A.M., Supt. of Public Schools of Westmore- 
land county, Pa, Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. $1.00. 


The aim of the author in the preparation of this book of 
questions is one worthy of the best efforts of any educator. To 
make a hand-book for superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and students that will awaken thought and sense as reliable 
tests of the progress and attainments of pupils under the train- 
ing of the teachers, is one requiring experience and good prac- 
tical judgment. Mr. Spigel seems to have had the required 
qualifications, and has produced a series of questions on 
orthography, reading, penmanship, arithmetic (both principles 
and problems), geography, grammar, U. S. history, drawing, 
analysis of sentences, literature, civil government, and the 
theory and practice of teaching, that would serve to give a fair 
and impartial test to which teachers and their pupils should 
be subjected in arriving at the results of school work. The 
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teacher or pupil who can give correct answers to these ques- 
tions is a good scholar. 





SroriEs FROM Heroporus, and the Seventh Book of the 
History. With English Notes, by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers; 1879. 


We are glad to be able to give high commendation to this 
admirable text-book in Herodotus. The ‘Stories,’ such as 
the ‘“‘ Story of Creesus,’”’ from the First Book, the “‘ Story of 
the Robber,” from the Second Book, and so on, occupy the 
first fifty-two pages. Then follows the Seventh Book of the 
history entire, occupying the remaining one hundred and five 
pages. The Greek text is that of the Harpers’s text edition. 
There are four or five useful maps. The notes, as far as we 
have been able to examine them, show that the author is not 
only a ripe scholar, but, what is of at least as much impor- 
tance, a practical and judicious teacher as well. We are not of 
those who stand in great fear of boys being helped too much 
in the study of a classic author, provided, of course, that the 
help be of the right kind. There is certainly none too much 
of it here, and in what there is the author shows that he 
clearly apprehends and appreciates the young scholars’ needs. 





Mr. PHILLIPS’s GONENESS, A tale of wedded love. By J. 
M. Bailey, author of England from a Back Window ; They 
All Do It, etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


The author is his own best critic, in his ‘‘ Prefatory Concil- 
iatory Word”’: ** Dear reader, this is a simple story, simply 
told. It is not designed to excite, but to improve. If it is not 
attractive, it is because it is true, and finds a cruel emphasis 
all about you. If the little volume should make a single hus- 
band more tender, a single wife more patient, and sel! well, 1 
will feel that my labor has not been in vain.’’ 





A SUMMER JAUNT THROUGH THE OLD WORLD. A Record of 
an Excursion made to and through Europe by the Tourjée 
Educational Party of 1878. By Luther L. Holden, of the 
Boston Journal, Boston: Lee & Shepard. 12mo. Price, 
cloth, $2.50. 

Every person who has enjoyed a European tour will enjoy 

this admirably told narrative of the Tourjée party of 1878. 





Tue STAR SINGER: for Singing Schools, Musical Institutes, 
Conventions, and Societies, containing a complete and pro- 
gressive Elementary Department, and a large collection of 
Glees, Anthems, Hymns, Tunes, Sacred and Secular Cho- 
russes, Quartets and Songs. By S. W. Straub, author of 
Woodland Echoes, Golden Rule, ete. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. Price 60 cents. 


This book has the great merit of thoroughness and system 
in the elementary exercises. The principles of music are illus- 
trated by an abundance of useful and pleasing drill exercises, 
arranged in the order in which they will secure the most rapid 
progress in the reading of music. The Star Singer contains 
numerous new, easy, and sparkling glees, anthems, bymn- 
tunes, and chants. The best standard composers are repre- 
sented by a goodly number of “ gems.’’ Itis a book which will 
meet the actual needs of singing-classes, conventions, and insti- 
tutes, and will also be found to be an admirable book for the high 
schools, academies, and seminaries. The author is well and 
widely known; his Woodland Echoes, Convention and Choir, 
Good Cheer, etc., have been among the popular works of his 
preparation. The usual excellent taste has been shown 
by the publishers, Jansen, McClurg, & Co., of Chicago, in 
the manner in which they have brought out this book. Their 
list of music and other standard books are among the best in 
the country. Send for their list of publications. 





READING-Book oF ENGLISH CLassics. For Young Pupils. 
Selections from the Standard Literature of England and 
America. By C. W. Leffingwell, D.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.50. 

This compilation from the English classics is intended to 
provide young people with the choicest variety of good reading- 
exercises, and at the same time make them acquainted with 
the names and writings of the best authors. The selections 
have been made with excellent judgment, and introduce the 
children to the choicest productions of master minds. Prob- 
ably all in mature life remember, with great distinctness, the 
selections in their school Readers, upon which they were 
drilled. The influence upon the taste, language, and senti- 
ments of the young, derived from their reading, is so great that 
only the purest and best should be placed in their hands. Dr. 
Leffingwell has adopted this rule in these selections. 





ETHIcs OR ScieNcE oF Duty. By John Bascom, author of 
Principles of Psychology, Growth and Grades of Intelligence, 
A Philosophy of Religion, etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. For sale by Nichols & Hall, Boston; price $1.75. 


This work treats with consummate ability of those great 
problems of human life and duty that are essential to the de- 
velopment of the highest and noblest elements of individual 
character, Ethics concerns all that is most valuable and in- 
teresting to the race. It concerns the individual, society, so- 
cial customs, and social law, virtue, philanthropy, and religion. 
Mr. Bascom treats in a broad and philosophical spirit, of the 
“ Conditions of Duty,” as they relate to physical power; to 
the development of the human body, and the laws of inherit- 
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mind; to the feelings, physical, intellectual, and spiritual, in 
reference to morals; and closes Book I. with a chapter on the 
social conditions of duty; the relations of man to society, and 
relation of duties to society. In Book II. he discusses the 
“Nature of Duty.” In Book III, the “ Forms of Duties,”’ 
and in Book IV., the “Development of Duties.’? This book 
cannot be too highly recommended. It is one of the most val- 
uable and important contributions recently made to the public 
on moral science. Its reading and study would tend to im- 
prove society and the individual, and make the duties of the 
citizen to the State better understood and more readily per- 
formed, according to the demands and sterling reverence for 
moral and religious obligations. 





ANNOTATED ENGLIsu CLAssics. Shakespeare’s King Rich- 
ard the Second ; with introduction and notes, explanatory 
and critical, for use in schools and classes. By Rey. Henry 
N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn & Heath; 1879. 


This play opens before us one of the most interesting pe- 
riods of English history, and the characters are historical, as 
in King Henry the Fourth. Coleridge says of it: ‘‘ I feel no 
hesitation in placing it as the first and most admirable of all 
Shakespeare’s purely historical plays. The story, as all know, 
reveals the rough, fierce spirit of the fourteenth century, and as 
an introduction to the character of the fourteenth century as por- 
trayed in the sixteenth, it is a most interesting study. The 
play is well introduced by Mr. Hudson’s preparatory notes, 
and is copiously illustrated with page annotations and critical 
notes. Ginn & Heath are doing an excellent service for the 
students of our English classics, in publishing a series of val- 
uable works, made more valuable by Mr. Hudson’s talent and 
scholarship. 





LITERARY NOTES, 


— Robert Clark & Co. have in preparation a volume on the 


mound-builders of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, by G. J. P. 
MacLean. 


— Henry Holt & Co. are out with a Cyclopedia of Common 


Things, which has been long ip preparation and is highly rec- 
ommended. 


— The work of gathering together the writings of Charles 
Dickens has not yet been finished. A volume has recently ap- 
peared entitled, with characteristic originality, Sketches of 
Youny Couples and Young Gentlemen, and it is believed that 
other stories will yet be found. The present sketches were 
never acknowledged by Dickens, and were among his earlier 
productions. 


— Peter Bayne’s volume of critical essays entitled Lessons 
Srom my Masters, has attracted a good deal of attention in 
England, and has just now been republished in this country. 
Mr. Bayne’s ‘‘ Masters’’ are Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tennyson, 
yet he does not write of them with a blind and unreasoning 
eulogy, as the title might seem to indicate. He takes frequent 
occasion to differ with favored the men whom he has taken for 
his heroes, but he does so with affectionate respect. 

— Pope Leo XIII. has taken upon himself a curious piece 
of literary work. He is editing the papal bulls, and proposes 
to embody all that is worth presenting in a new bull, which 
will have the sanction of a now infallible author to give it 
weight. It will be interesting to observe how much that has 
been thought obsolete in many a forgotten fulmination will 
be retained and promulgated anew for the guidance of the 
Catholic world. 

— Messrs. Lee & Shepard will immediately publish Jules 
Verne’s new book, The Tribulations of a Chinaman in China, 
which has just appeared in Paris. The book is intensely inter- 
esting and amusing, and many of the popular features of the 
day, such as the phonograph, Captain Boyton in his rubber 


suit, life insurance companies, banking speculations, adver- 
tising schemes, and various other eccentricities of the times, 
are woven into the narrative. 


— The American Art Journal, a weekly, critical review of 
music, art, literature, and the music trades, appears in a new 
and greatly improved form. Itis the only exponent of Mu- 
sical Art in America that has lived for any length of time. It 
has reached its 17th year as a weekly publication, and hopes to 
enjoy a season of renewed prosperity in this progressive step 
through the aid of a cultured American press, who generously 
encourage independence of thought and expression upon all 
topics. 

— The English reading public do not buy books largely, and 
in that respect differ from book-lovers on this side of the water. 
The Englishman prefers to get his reading-matter from a cir- 
culating library, and the result is that the leading libraries 
order popular books in quantities that astonish the unin- 
formed American. Take for instance Canon Farrar’s Life of 
St. Paul, a book just issued in London. It would not be 
thought to be a fair sample of a popular book, yet one library 
ordered a thousand copies before its publication. 

— R. Worthington & Co. will presently issue, probably un- 
der the title of A Scotchman’s Views of America, with its 
English title of ‘‘ Black and White”’ as sub-title, Lord George 
Campbell’s new book, in which he records his impressions 
while traveling in this country, particularly in the Southern 
States, last year. He investigated expressly the present con- 


dition of the Southern States, and in general tells, in au easy- 
going, conversational fashion, what he saw, what he learned, 


— Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., who recently died at 
Berlin, was honored and respected for his learning, even in a 
country of most brilliant scholars. His studies of late years 
have largely been directed toward Egypt and its wonderful 
history, literature, and science. The titles of his later writings 
indicate how much of what is called Egyptology has attracted 


his attention. Among his books was one on Eyypt, Past and 
Present, and the magazines had frequent contributions from 
his pen on this fruitful subject. At his death he was said to 


be preparing a work on The Hebrews in Egypt. 

— Teachers often inquire for a hand-book of live questions 
on the English branches, suited for school use, or asa test of 
preparation for examination. One of the very best of this class 
has been prepared by Superintendent Spiegel, of Westmore- 
land county, Pennsylvania. Professor Spiegel bas had a large 
experience as a teacher and school officer, and this volume of 
204 pages, 12mo, is the product of that experience, in seeking 
to supply the want of teachers and school-officers. Teachers 
in the midst of many other labors often want time to prepare 
test-questions for their classes. This volume meets the want 
completely. The questions have been prepared by experts in the 
several branches, and a scholar or teacher who can answer 75 
per cent. of them is qualified, so far as book-knowledge goes, for 
a first-class certificate. The author has consulted the latest 


and leading text-books on the subjects treated, and has sought 
such as are philosophical, important, and practical. Puzzles 
and catch-questions have been studiously avoided, and the 
whole forms a comprehensive catechetical review of the com- 
mon-school studies. Published by Eldredge & Brother, Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.25. 


— Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s Sons announce the following new 
books, in science and education: History of Political Economy 
in Europe, by Jerome Adolphe Blanqui, member of the Insti- 
tute, and professor of political economy; translated by Emily 
J. Leonard, with introduction by the Hon. David A. Wells. 
This important work is by one of the ablest economists of this 
century. Railroad Accidents: Their Causes and Prevention, 
by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., author of Railroads and Rail- 
road Questions. A Pocket Classical Dictionary, edited by 
Frederick G. Ireland. The Maintenance of Health, by J. 
Milner Fothergill. M.D. New and cheaper edition, octavo. 
Bacon’s Essays, with intfoduction and notes by Henry Lewis, 
M.A. An Illustrated Dictionary of Scientific Terms, compiled 
by William Rossiter. A System of Water Color Painting, by 
Aaron Penley, being No. 5 in Putnam’s “ Series of Art Hand- 
books.’’ A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry by C. A. Valentin. 

In ‘* The Student’s Aid Series,’”’ uniform in size and price, 
are: Aids to Anatomy ; a multum-in-parvo guide for students 
going up for examination; by George Brown, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 
late Demonstrator of Anatomy at Westminster Hospital Med- 
ical School. Aids to Botany; Outlines of the Elementary 
Facts of the Science, especially designed for students preparing 
for examinations; by C. E. Armand Semple, B.A., late Med- 
ical Clinical Assistant and Surgical Registrar at the London 
Hospital. Aids to Chemistry ; specially designed for students 
preparing for examination; by C. E, Armand Semple. Part 
I., Inorganic: Oxygen to the Metalloids, inclusive; Part I1., 
Inorganic: The Metals. Aids to Forensic Medicine and Toa- 
icology, by W. Douglas Hemming, M.RC.S. In preparation: 
Aids to Materia Medica ; Aids to Physiology ; Aidsto Surgery. 

BS  Aedl 
— Although our city has lost, in the death of Professor 
Munroe, the leader in elocutionary instruction whose talent 
and labors have made him and his school so popular, it is a 
most gratifying fact that his works follow him in the teaching 
he has given and in the pupils he has trained for positions of 
usefulness and success in the practice of the vocal arts. From 
the first, the Boston School of Oratory aimed to develop the 
most promising talent to become teaching-force, so that the 
influence of the school might go out to all parts of the land; 
and the great number of good readers and speakers, whom 
our professor has trained for professional and home spheres, 
testify to the great success of the school. One of the most 
prominent of Mr. Munroe’s pupils was Mr. A. B. Fletcher, 
of Boston, now a very successful teacher of Oratory. Mr. 
Fletcher showed especial aptitude for vocal culture, and his 
talents and ambition inspired him to make the best use of his 
privileges. A fine voice, under excellent control, a good pres- 
ence, a full understanding of the arts of vocal culture, a good 
teacher, and withal unusual power as a public reader, have 
given him a position among the first teachers in Boston, and 
he will worthily succeed to the highest position in his profes- 
sion. Upon the recommendation of Professor Munroe, at the 
close of his course of instruction in the School of Oratory, he 
was appointed to the chair of Oratory in the School of Theol- 


ogy of the Boston University. In addition to this work he has 
had calls to schools and colleges in excess of his ability to an- 
swer, and now commands the highest prices for instruction of 
private or class pupils. Professor Fletcher has the best en- 
dorsement of such names as Professor Munroe, Prests. Miner 
and Capen of Tufts College, Prof. J, W. Churchill, and the 
newspaper press generally. Recently he has spent some time 
in London and Paris in connection with the best teachers of 
elocution, and his mastery of the art of oratory is of that order 
that deals with thought and expression as the natural ele- 
ments of power in human speech. We can but congratulate 
Professor Fletcher on his eminent suceess in the past and his 








ance; to the intellectual faculties of man, the powers of the 


and what he thought of us. This book will attract attention. 


flattering prospects for the future. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Title. 
Merchant of Venice. Sq. 16mo, cloth. - - 
The First Two Books of Paradise Lost. 16mo, cl. - 
Tennyson's Poems. “ Shawmut Edition.’’ I11., er. 8vo. 
Sealed Orders, and Other Stories. 16mo, - - 
Tales of a Grandfather. 3 vols., cr. 8vo. - - 
The Little Classics. 8 vols.16mo. - - 


Reader's Handbook of the American Revolution. 16mo. 


- Elizabeth S Phelps 


Publisher. Price. 
Ginn & Heath 
“ “ 


Houghton,O.& Co $1, $1 50 
of “ 1 5O 


Author. 
- Prof HN Hudson 
Homer B Sprague 


Sir Walter Scott ae a 450 
“e “ 12 00 


Justin Winsor es os 1 2 


The Marable Family. A Novel. 12mo, cl. - - Shaler Hillyer J B Lippincott & Co 1 50 
Rabelais. Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. 16mo, cl. - Walter Besant,MA “ “ “ 1 00 
Compendium of Swedenborg’s Works. 8vo, extra cl. Samuel M Warren “ a “ 3 00 
Aids to Forensic Medicine and Toxicology. - - WD Hemming G P Putnam’s Sons 
Aids to Materia Medica. - - - - - és “ a 
The New Plutarch. Vol.I.—Abraham Lincoln. 16mo,cl. Chas G Leland “ a “ 1 00 
Fall of Alamo. Sq. 16mo, cl. - - - - Francis Nona “ “6 as 
Pots of Gold. Sq. 16mo., cl. - - - - Latham C Strong o “ “ 
An Illustrated Diction of Scientific Terms. 8vo, cl. Wm Rossiter “ss “ “ 
Reception of Space and Matter. 8vo,cl. - - - Rev JE Walter Estes & Lauriat 2 00 
The hemonts. 12mo, pp. 250.cl. = - - . Emma Marshall E P Dutton & Co 1 25 
Sunday. Compiled. 8vo, pp. 700. - - - - “ S o 1 00 
The Example of Jesus. 12mo, pp. 290, cl. - - Mrs Cary Brock o “ ad 1 50 
The Self<ienial Box. 16mo. PP. ,cl - - - Mrs Twing “6 “ se 1 00 
The Girls of St. Andrews. 16me, pp. 250, cl. - - Jennie Harrison “ es “ 1 00 
The Student’s Commentary. Vol. iL. 12mo, pp. 460, cl. “ ad ~ 2 50 
Friar Anselmo, and Other Poems. Sq. 12mo. - - Julia C R Dorr Chas Scribner's Sons 1 25 
Easy Lessons in Natural Philosophy. - - - Houston Eldredge & Bros 50 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. - - - a “6 a 1 25 
Tiny Workers; or, Man’s Litt e Rivals in the Animal World. Thomas Nelson & Sons 60 
Little Things in Daily Life. 18mo. el. - “ “ ~ 50 
Li i “ 80 


Life and Travels of Baron Humboldt. 18mo, cl. ex. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ProFr. WATSON’s notice on our first page 
will attract our readers as a new movement in 
scientific education in accordance with the best 
plans of European systems. 
studies abroad have brought him in contact 
with the’most distinguished teachers and the 
best methods of instruction, and in his studio 





| at this when measuring by the standard of the 
‘*St. Nicholas’? hotel of New York. This 
igreat establishment is even better than in 


Thackeray’s day, for it has kept in the van of 
every modern improvement. Its table, apart- 


The Professor’s |™ments, conveniences, etc., are unsurpassed, and 


the traveler, whether for business or pleasure, 
can find no better resting-place. 


PERsONS wishing to buy or sell new or sec- 


and atelier, soon to be opened in Boston, will jond-hand school-books cannot do better than 


be illustrated the best results of these studies 
and observations. His models and appliances 
have been selected from the technical schools 
of France, Germany, and Austria, and will 
offer to students in engineering and the graphic 
arts such advanced study as has heretofore 
only been enjoyed in the best schools of Eu- 
rope. The instruction will be given by confer- 
ences, or familiar lectures, in accordance with 
a thoroughly elaborated course of instruction, 
and a carefully arranged series of projets. 
Prof. Watson’s reputation as a teacher and 
author in the departments of mathematics and 
engineering is so well established in this coun- 
try and Europe, that it will be an exceedingly 
good fortune for students to enjoy his services | 
as a specialist in the highest department of | 
technical instruction. 


THE two announcements, in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL, of the New York and London} 
Book Company, 680 Broadway, New York, are 
of special interest to all of our readers who de- 
sire to secure Appleton’s Cyclopedia, the new 
Britannica, and other standard publications, at 
liberal discounts from publishers’ prices. The 


manager Of this company has special facilities 
for securing to his customers these important 
works at surprisingly low prices. The val- 
uable book announced on the first page, enti- 
tled Money, and How to Make It, contains in- 
formation of the greatest importance, and es- 
pecially interesting and valuable at the present 





time, when questions of finance and political | 
economy are being agitated among all classes. | 


If you want to secure any kind of a cyclopzdia, 
or works of a rare and standard character for 
a low price, address the New York and Lon- 
don Book Company as above. 





It is a pleasure to call the attention of our 
readers to the new books of permanent value 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broad- 
way, New York. Among them is the four 
Bohlen Lectures for 1879, by that widely- 
known and eloquent divine, the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D., of Boston, on ‘‘ The Influence 
of Jesus on the Moral, Social, Emotional. and 
Intellectual Life of Man;’ a volume of ser- 
mons; and also a volume containing lectures 
on Preaching, by the same gifted author. They 
have also just published Farrar’s great work on 
the Life and Work of St. Paul, in two volumes, 
1480 pages, uniform with the “‘ Life of Christ,” 
by the same author. 


Tue card of John W. Lovell, 24 Bond street, 
New York, should attract those of our readers 
who desire to secure the following standard 
publications: Dickens’s Complete Works (15 
vols.), Knight’s History of England (8 vols.), 
Macaulay's History of England (5 vols.), Rol- 
lin’s Ancient History (4 vols.), Plutarch’s 
Lives (3 vols.), Taine’s English Literature, 
Schmitz’s Ancient History. These works are 
well printed, neatly bound, and sold at very 
low prices. Send for full descriptive catalogu: 
and price-list as above. 


THACKERAY, during his memorable visit to 
America, expressed the most unbounded liking 
for our hotels, though himself the most con- 


to address A. S. Clark, 66 Nassau street, New 
York city. For fair dealing and promptness 
Mr. Clark has no superior. 


THE attention of teachers is called to Miss 


Baright’s advertisement as a teacher of Elocu- 
tion, at the rooms of the Boston School of Or- 
atory. 


Notice the elaborate advertisement of The 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


—_ 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Bodleys Afoot. By the author of “ The Bodleys 
on Wheels,’ etc. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
Illus. $1.50. 

United States Public Land Laws. An exhaustive 
compilation of the Laws, Rulings, Decisions, and late 
Acts of Congress with reference to the public lands. 
Compiled from official sources. Sioux City, lowa. 50c. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


Annual Report of Dayton Board of Education for 
school-year ending Aug. 31, 1878. John Hancock, Supt. 





~ DICTIONARY FOR THE POCKET. 





FRENCH ENGLISH 
AND AND 
ENGLISH. FRENCH. 


Both Divisions on the Same Page. 
By JoHN BELLOWs. 


Masculine and Femivine Words shown by Distinguish- 

ing Types ; Conjugations of all the Verbs; Liaison 
Marked in French Part, and Hints to Aid Pro- 

nunciation ; together with Tables and Maps. 
Revised by Alexandre Beljame, M.A., 
And Fellow of University of Paris. 

Roan, with tuck, gilt edges, $%.00; Morocco, $3.65. 

**T was fairly astonished that such an atom of a book 
could be such a cyclopedia of phrases. I consider the 
little lexicon the very gem of my library.” — Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

238 a HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 








Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


Por Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
— Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. (218 tf) Boston, MAss, 


WANTED. 
Journals of the American Social Science Association. 
No. L., 1869; No. IV., 1872; No. [X., 1877; No. X., 1878. 
‘Address THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 








cured. 
. E. Murdoch, , and 





servative of Britons. 


We cau hardly wonder 


©,.8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTION, S3 gots s/s 


Faculty of School of Oratory. ; 16 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








WANTED, 

By a person of large experience in teaching Zlocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
pe ty «A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 





ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of lage 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 

my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 

Ollice. 207 tf 





REDUCTION TO CLASSES. 
Saturday and Evening Classes in Elocution for Teach- 
ers commence the ist and 2d weeks in October. Apply 


soon. Address Cc. s. COLBY, 
238 b 149A Tremont 8t., Boston. 


ENCYCLOPADIAS, 


And Other Standard Books, 


at liberal concessions from publishers’ retail prices. 
All persons desiring Appleton’s Encyclopedia and the 
new Brittanica will tind it /argely for their advantage 
to correspond with the 

NEW YORK AND LONDON BOOK CO., 
680 Broadway, New York City. 
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BROWNE'S PHONOGRAPHIC MONTHLY. 


ORGAN OF THE STENOGRAPHERS AND 
REPORTERS OF THE U. 8. 

Contains portraits, sketches, and reporting exercises 
by eminent reporters; hints to students of Shorthand, 
and information in general about the practise of the art 
and where to procure books to learn it. Now closing 
IV. volume. Price $2.00 a year, or 20cts.acopy. Holi- 
day number in December. Address 

D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, Publisher, 

239 b 737 Broadway, New York. 


Globes! Globes! Globes! 


— AT — 


GREATLY BEDUCED PRICES. 








We offer our entire stock of Globes, —6, 9, and 12 
inches in diameter, on semi- and full frame stands,—at 
prices which defy competion. Call and examine. 

A new style of cheap 6-inch Globe, with 
bex for packing, 50 cents. 

A. WILLIAMS & CO., 
239 a 283 Washington St., Boston. 





Make Your Own Chromograph., 

The formula and full particulars for making this 
cheap and effective copying apparatus, invaluable for 
Schools, Offices, and Educational establishments; gives 
100 copies and more of any writing, without any extra 
pressure or even dampening the paper. They sell for 
from $5 to $10 each, and with my instructions can be 
made for from 30c. to 60¢, each, according to size, 
with atin tray and a few cheap ingredients properly 
mixed, The necessary particulars mailed on receipt of 


$2 to JOHN MICHELS, 
761 Broadway, Room 10, New York. 
(Reference, if desired, to this journal.) 239 





PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
pular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 
T. S. DENISON 


70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, tn. 


239 tf 


An Important Work. 
EVENINGS WITH 
THE DOCTRINES. 


Revised edition. By Rev. N. ApAms, D.D. Now 
ready. 12mo. Price $1.00. 


239 a D. LOTHROP & CO., Pubs., Boston. 


TEACHERS 


In Maine and New Hampshire, 


Send for Circulars and Copy of Common-School 
Question Book (enlarged ed. 1879), by A.H. Graia. 
Agents wanted, Liberal commissions ; special rates 


to clubs. Cc. A. PAG 
Price of Book, Agent for Me. and N. fi.) 
BURLINGTON, ME. 





( 
$1.50. (231 tf] 


Teachers’ Institutes, 


Under the direction of the 





MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
will be held as follows : 


At Southampton, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 9 and 10 


oe Lanesboro’, 3) La Lhd iy 16 “ 17 
“ Eastham, “e “ “ 23 iy 24 
ii] Charlemont, “ a7 “ a] 30 Lad 31 


Also at MANSFIELD and EDGARTOWN,—time not yet 
fixed. 

The School Committees of the neighboring towns are 
earnestly invited to suspend their schools, and, with 
their teachers, to attend the sessions of the Institutes. 


J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary. 
E. A. HUBBARD, Agent. 
Boston, Aug. 20, 1879. 235 


School Teachers. 


Special stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; whole- 
sale prices given to all Teachers; prices marked; samples 
sent free to Teachers; catalogue free to all. New Xmas 
Cards rec’d. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston. 





TEACHERS! You can make from $25 to 

$100 very easily, and in genuine 
educational work; that is, you can “ do good and make 
money.” The “SCHOLAR’S COMPANION” is a 
splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families. It will interest your scho}- 
ars amazingly. We are going to have 1000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us. Send 10 cents 
for samples and peeryeten. E. L. KELLOGG & Co. 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 336 tt” 





Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
Things, with Black- 
board Designs, Bible 
Studies, Concert Ex- 
= ercises, and Prayer- 
— Meeting Outlines, 
Introduction by J. H. 
- Vincent,D.D. 460 pp. 
SSS $1.75 by mail. Im- 
mensely popular. A single agent has actually sold over 
7000 copies. Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT, Pud’r, 

238 805 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED f D RK 
7 To 
NEW BOOK, Ax 


In this new volume the popular author of Nicur 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the Lire 
AND EDUCATION of this remarkable girl, written by 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON ; with 
an Introduction by Prof. EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

237 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
Wonderfully Cheap ! 


Published this day by the Amer. Sunday School Union, 


Crand Cheap Library No. 3, 
For the School and Home. 
50 Choice Illustrated Volumes, large 16mo, bound in 
muslin, and not in any other select Library. Mainly 
suited to the larger scholars. 
Only $25.60 to Sunday Schools. 

Books of the size of these in this iavaey are usually 
sold at from $1.00 to $1.50 each. Nothing like this 
library has been offered for such asmallsum. Send 
for a descriptive Catalogue ; sent without charge. 

Address G. Ss. SCOFIELD, 
7, 8, and 10 Bible House, 
238 tf 


NEW YORK. 
a 
The Saturday Magazine. 
THE LIVELIEST OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Thoroughly readable, amusing, and instructive, made 
upof SHORT, BRIGHT, FRESH 


Stories, social discussions, and popular science from the 
best English periodicals, etc. 
Exactly the Reading to Refresh a Tired Teacher. 
Gives much more for the monev than any other high- 
grade magazine in America, and is offered for a limited 
period to Teachers at an 


Extraordinary Special Discount. 
Two Dollars ($2.00) a year, (full price $3.50) ; or One 
Dollar ($1.00) for six months. Samples six cents (in 
stamps). NO SERIALS. 


You can begin at | time ; but now is the best. 
Address, for these special terms, 
FRED. B. PERKINS, Editor, 
238 h (1) 


Boston, MAss. 
THE RAINDROP. 


A Monthly wemaine of entertaining reading for 
young people. This is a handsome quarto magazine of 
32 pages, printed in large clear type. The language is 
so plain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
reader can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo- 
ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
simple and easy language, free from all involved con- 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes, A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers, The subject-matter con- 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
ture is inserted, It is just such a magazine as a)l intel- 
ame! and cultivated people would like to place in the 
ands of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 1 
year. Send 10c. for a specimen number. Address THE 
RAINDROP, Turtle Creek, Allegheny Co., Pa. 235 p 


GF The Plumber and SANITARY 
ENGINEER for Oct. 1 contains the an- 
nouncement of a competition for a Model 
School-house, for which the proprietors 
offer $500 in prizes for the best four de- 
signs received. 


Subscription, $2.00 per year; $1.00 for six months, or 
50 cents for three months on trial (which may be sent 
in postage-stamps); single copies, 10 cents. For sale by 
newsdealers. 


Published at 140 William St., N. ¥. P. 0. Box 3037. 
(Gy AUBE's NUMBER CARDS. Figst and Second. $54 


undred; samples, 6c. NicHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field St.. or Ginn & HEATH, 13 Tremoni f'l., Boston. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 oust 
* free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland. Me. 












































EWARDS OF MERIT. Price list free. Samples 10c. 
(silver or stamps). F,K. ADams, Hill, NE 238d 





$777 Address PO. Viowzuy, Augusta, Me. 21602 
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DIRECTOR Yo 
Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
a: Schools, Academies, &c. 





= - COLLEGES. 


4LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 
Reeron UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 








Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Registrar. | yy 





»>LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
———4 st courses of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


70IS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
rs eh Iu, J.M. Greeory, LL.D., Regent. 


TOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Towa. For catalogue, 
/ es ‘ uddress the President, ¢ HO. F. MAGOUN, DD a 








URY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
M erat m= etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


~WARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. _ 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


AIESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
W Trnree courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 

















HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, } N. H. 202 
TULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
F SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
PRoF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


,ASS. habe t ALL hoor BL fhe ping vs 
ce exam ons Sept. 25 and 26. 
arr *y 8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
Non address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


‘ESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
W° per Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 


r ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 

Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


























’ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


AONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
) For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smiru, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 





ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. <> aoe Saeee 
N entrance examination, Sept. b 
X22 Address E.'H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


PHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
P PROVIDENCE, R. I. py ea eee 
Regular course of study, two years. pecial an - 
vane Course for spec t classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDEk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
8 For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
8 For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B, HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScorrT. 133 




















FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. " 

EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIES. 

_ Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_Address CHAS, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 22 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and g-ounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior, Revs. C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 




















ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM ORCUTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


|\/ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
VY will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept. 11. For information apply to Miss A. E, CARTER 
or H. A. Cops, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 











DAMS ACADEMY, Quincey, Mass. 

Hon. CHAS. FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. of Managers. 
_ Thirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the examina- 
tion at Harvard College this year. Tuition, $100 a 
year. Board, $350. A new circular just issued. Ap- 
ply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 2300 

HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259-265 a 8t., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Pre tory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. mice 

ODDARD SEMINAR Y, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. ixpenses moderate. 
For catalogue HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rey. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
rincipal, East Greenwich, R. 1. 63 az 








PREPARATORY. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

oys fer College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address Rens. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 








ERMAN. An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
armony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 





PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
}} Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


EWISTO WN (PA) ACADEMY. On plan of best 

L _ Preparatory Schools. W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M.,Prin. 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLyn, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. | Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. _ 70 zz 





IRCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 gz 








INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 

TON will reopen their class for training Kindergarten 
teachers, Nov 3. A thorough English education, good 
general culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ex- 
aminations held in October. Number limited. No stu- 
dents received after the class is formed. Address, 52 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 234 h 








HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
ysed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
roe np from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Prince., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. 18T, 1878, 

7 East Twenty-Secend St., New Yerk. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, ae 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, Principals, 

(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 

“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all] American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the speeceding success of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.”"—Galazry. 207 tf 





Publishers. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


New Supplementary Reading. 


“EASY READING.” 
Large open type. 32 pages. Fine illustrations. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 now ready. Price 5 cents. 
Used in Boston Public Schools. 


BOSTON SCHOOL EDITION of ‘’ THE NURSERY.” 


Price 5 cents. Sixteen Thousand now used in the 
Boston Primary Schools. 


OBJECT-LESSON CARDS, 


Or Pictures to Talk and Write About. 12 varie- 
ties. Price 12 cents ; by mail, 18 cents, 





Specimen copies of each sent on application. 
JONUN LL. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, 
239 e BOSTON. 





A READING- BOOK 
Inglish Classics 

Of English Classics. 

sdited for use in Schools, by the Rev, C. W. Leffing- 
well, D.D., Rector of St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Il. 
‘ ‘loth, extra, $1.50. ? 
the one of this volume is to provide for young readers 
an attractive introduction to sound literature. Teachers 
who wish to cultivate in their pupils a taste for reading 
of a high order, and to make them acquainted with = 
authors and their works, will find this Reading-book 

apted to their use. 7 4 
a“ “find these selections most admirable.’’ — Bishop 

of Albany. . , 

Pees ren Cork.” The late Dr. DeKoven, Racine. 

vor sale by ALL BOOKSELLERS and sent by mail 
eamaana on Teoeipe of price by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
239 a 182 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


$5 to $20 dition Suuxson so. Portland, Me. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


_ Publishers. 


 GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN SERIES 


Is attracting the attention and securing the patronage 
of the best classical instructors on account of its clear, 
vigorous, and original style and its thorough and prac- 
tical character. 

For examination the Primer is sent for 65 cents, and 
the Grammar for 95 cents. Teachers who get them 
expecting unusual merit will not be disappointed. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.., 

239 d 19 Murray St., NEW YORK. 

Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet's Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. Each 5 ets.; any 6 for 25 ets.3 or is 
for 50 cts. Stamps received a. Address 


Publishers, WM. H. BONER & Co., gts., 1102 Chestnut 
St.. Philadelphia. 202 


“BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY ¢0., 
15 Bromfield Street. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 
New-England Depository | . 
for tur” | Educational Goods 
Educational Publications | AND 
OF , 4 ” 
Cowperthwait & Co., Teachers’ “Wants 
Philadelphia, Pa. A SPECIALTY, 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Andustrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 es, 
Svo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on ye ng 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, a a- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address, 196 zz 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
jean Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free, 





Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 
STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 
The School Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... #1 00 


8000 Regent’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 00 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Kconomy.. 75 


Rardeen’s Common-school Law.................- 50 
“ Ree. PEO. s . . caaneée.schddeeeees 1 25 
DeGraff’s School-room Gulde.........-........+- 1 50 
pd se hn ia TE al 35 
> - Song Budget............ 15 
Beebe’s First Steps Amon BERT ccsascessscce 1 00 
Hoose’s Studies tn Articulation............ . «+. 50 
tl Methods of Teaching... ..-..---. «+++... 1 00 
Bulletin Class Record .. 


Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book each.. 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide..... 1 00 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


Valuable Text - Books. | 


Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple's Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 

Jerdan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Laler’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 

Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 

234 117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


805 Broadway, N.Y., 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Have Just lssued 
Church History Stories, By EMMA LESLIE. 12mo, 
each $1.50. 3 new volumes, illustrated and bound to 
match the former volumes: 
CONRAD. A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia. 
MARGARETHE. A Tale of the 16th Century, 
CECILY. A Tale of the English Reformation. 
Mordecal’s Tenants. By Mrs. A. D. WALKER. 
Lllus., I6imo, 75 et. 
The Young Folks of Renfrew. By Miss M. ELLEN 
TANYHILL, A.M. Lllus., l6mo, $1 00. 
JOHN W. LOVELL, 
24 Bonp st., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knights History of Enginund,& “ 10.00 
Macuulay’s Hist. of Kngland, 5 “ 5.00 
Kollin’s Ancient History, 4 « 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives, . e ° 3 4 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 “ 1,25 
Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, ¥. Y. 


Famous French Authors. Being biographies of 
twenty of the most famous Writers of France. Illus. 
with numerous portraits. 8vo, red cl., gilt top, $1.75. 

Fielding’s Works. [ilus. by Geo. Cruikshank. In 
4 handsome vols. Cr. 8vo, extra cloth, per vol., $1.75. 
Vols. 1, 2, Tom Jones, 2 vols. Vol. 3, Amelia, 1 vol. 
Vol. 4, Joseph Andrews, 1 vol. ah 

Campbell (Sir George, M.P.). White and Black 
The Outcome of a Visit to the United States, by Sir 
George Campbell, M.V. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OCO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

mes , Hi t d Ga . 
Tues A ri chmnesics. ’ "Ripeem ’ Goemetry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 





” 


NORMAL TEACH 








DeVere’s French Seriex. (4) 155 zz 


** No religious works of the present season are likely 
to be more popular than Canon Farrar’s ‘ Life and 
Works of St. Paul’ and Phillips Brooks's ‘The Injflu- 
ence of Jesus.’”’ 


The Influence of Jesus. 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.0. 
Fifth Thousand. 1i6mo, 274 PAGES.......... 81.25 


“ These pages speak from man to man; honest, indi- 
vidual, and sympathetic. It may be safely assumed 
that most of our readers will peruse this volume them- 
selves, if they have any interest in fresh, applicable 
thought on deathless subjects.”—Boston Transcript. 

“ The ringing key-note is the Fatherhood of God to 
all mankind, the favorite idea of this distinguished 
preacher, and one which he here develops with all his 
characteristic energy, eloquence, and hopefulness.”’— 
The Literary World, 

“ The lectures belong to no sect and Church, but are 
good for every man and every woman who wants to 
make life better and braver, and to feel sure that God 
is a Father in heaven.””— /*: s’on Advertiser. 


The Life and Work of St. Paul 


By the Rev. FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Author of “The Life of Christ,” ete, 2 vols., 8vo, 


1,380 pages, with 4 maps..................0.5. $6.00 


The first edition was exhausted in the first week; the 
second will be ready October 6. 


‘The same extensive range of reading, the same elo- 
quent and picturesque style which made his former 
work 80 popular, are conspicuous in these volumes, and 
will no doubt insure for them a similar acceptance. In 
one remarkable feature Dr. Farrar’s is unlike all previ- 
ous lives of St. Paul. Into the body of his biography 
he has woven, in chronological order, the history of the 
Epistles, the circumstances of their composition, and 
critical exposition of their meaning. In this way he 
offers a detinite and intelligible account of the Apostle’s 
teaching, of the controversies he had to meet, of the 
inmost heart of his theology in all its phases.’”"—London 
Bookseller. 





For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


4. P. DUTTON & CO., Pubs., 


239 a 713 Broadway, New York. 





A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
tions clearly answered, compiied 
from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 


au @nd High Schools. 
12mo, cloth, 340 pp. $1.60. 
Sample copy sent to any addreas on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools, 


tar" CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and ‘Testimonial Cireu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are Ma liberal. Jt is one of the very best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


Normal Question Book 
BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


Agents Wanted for the Normal Question 
ook, Normal Teacher, and Methods 
of ‘Teaching in Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO 
CANVASSERS. 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 
238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


zMethods of Teaching. 


Important to Teachers of Moder Languages. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR “ READERS.” 
FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 


Embracing the Relation of French toe 
English and the Word-formation 
im the French Language. 

By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, ™.A., 
Of the On Metiges ; Author of various works 
on the Modern Languages. 

The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire 
ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 
ous features of the study of the anguage rfectly new 
and most helpful to Teachers and tudente. Cloth, 

ce $1.25. Address THE ANN ARBOR 





*STOOHOS AULNNO 








215 4 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 223 m 
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__ Publishers. 


--*:D, APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


The unprecedented demand for Apple- 


ton's New Readers and Model Copy- 
Books shows that Teachers and Com- 


mittees appreciate good books. 

If you examine them you will adopt 
them. Set of Readers for examination, 
$1.30. Set of Copy-Books, .40. 








Mm. W. HAZEN, Gen’! Ag't for New-Eng., 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND MOST RFLIABLE; 
THE MOST EXTENSIVELY USED, 


MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


With New waee, New Electrotype Plates, and 
Many New Illustrations. 


Examine this Series before adopting Geographies. 


239 





. i fortes ‘omprises : te phi ne _ 

. Mitchell’s New Primary Geographies, ° 
Ae Mitchell’s Intermediate Geographies, 1.00 .70 
ILI. Mitehell’s New Physical Gooqvanhies, 1.12 .75 


OUTLINE MAPS 
MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS AND KEY, 
with or without Names. Smal! Ser.,on Roller, $10. 
MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS AND KEY, 
without Names. Large Series, on Rollers, 20 


n 





A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for —— A liberal 
comunission to Clubs and Agents 
ey” Send for descriptive Osi. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
HB. M. CABLE, 32 Bromf@eld St., Besten. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
6.4, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 


coppes English Literature 

te’s Astronony. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 

Walker's Hlements of ee. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 








ne 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 








CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Beaders; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course hea 
Beed aud Kellegg’s Gra Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Mligher Lessons in English; 
Hiatchisen’s Physiclogy and Hy me; 
Henderson’s Test-W Words in Eng. hog: ; &c. 

D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 


T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
4 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin 8t., 
py OBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
Grsustents Mathematical Series. 
os University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 
ak. BEEDE, Keokuk, Is.. 0. LEACH, N.Y., Aote. 


yon. 








y 
CINCINNATI, | PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO. 


Tablets. —A 
form, pre- 


their ’ 
pa E abundance of material, 
po oy DS 
ing, Bpecimen pages and terms mailed to any addrem. 


SEND for our New eg = List. Address 





the Publisher, I. W. Bick xELL, Boston. 


LOOK 


AT THE HEAD OF THIS COLUMN FOR 
A New Advertisement Every Week 
Of some one of GINN & HEATH’S 


VALUABLE TEXT - BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE, 





For Catalogue, sample copies, etc., address 


GINN & HEATH, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston, 
ed Madison Street, Chicago, 


239 a 20 Bond Street, New York. 


CowPEn’ THWAIT & Co. 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF ee oa 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | Pi 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. i 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 25 Washin gton St. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 





, sevese,: ie « 


HARPER & BROTHERS, _ 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . £5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, - 30 cts. © 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . 60 ots. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A, C. STOOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
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| HOUGHTON, 086 Q8G00D & 00., 


Will be glad to send to any 
logue of their Educationa 
Greene’s English Lan ms 
matical and Logical Pr 
important book » 
udrews’ Latin Text-Books, 
Beotta’s Hand-Beooks of Literature, 
Celburn’s Latellectual Arithmetic, 
Mardoch’s Vocal Calture, 
and Works in Literary Criticism, History, amd other 
exestient books for Teachers. ail 





aioe, a Descriptive Cata- 
Books, including 


e; It Gram- 
ciples (a new and 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
eustam NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 





For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Aigebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 





Colten’s New Geo phies. 
Shaw’s English Lite learn 
Lossing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 


Hloeocker’s New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Avery’s Elements of Natural Yipee mer ° 

Hill's Elem. of Khetoric and C Gen. 

Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 
Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address w. 4. FAU Cc 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 35 and 87 Park PL, New York. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner's we peer Boeks. 

D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
w'’s Drawi 





Bianks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar B 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Beoks. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


og EDITION. 





GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 
4610 NEW WORDS a and Meanings, 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including many now living, givin 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profess on, an 
Date of each. 


_ Published by @. & ©. MERRLAM, Springfield, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miaxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiclegy, #1. 50 
BMuxley & Martin’s Elem. B y> .00 
Reoscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem miry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 5-23 
Jeveon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, a35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, -50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
um a7 22 Bond Street New Fore 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 


In a series of Biographical pena x head W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.7 


History of England. 
By . F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth ..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 

From the me By W. F, the Christian Era till the 
= —_ Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
clot 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 168 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


see teen 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 
Raub’s Normal First Beader. 
cond ‘* 
«é ry Third “ 
Ty i Fourth * 
ct) Ty Fifth se 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
o6 Complete 


Backwalter’s a Spelier (new). 
Comprehensive ‘* (new). 

Siiieite Com rohemetve Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Auatysis. 

Blair’s Rhetoric. 

Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 

Sharpless’s Geometry. 


alll Dese riptive C utalogue sent on applic ation. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucarionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the systein of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools Be. PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of © rt-Edncation in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and plants represented in their 
— colors, and arranged fo or indirection with object- 


“Prang’s American Chromos. 


WILLIAM WARE & co., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head- Sg of English 
High-school, Boston, and "Geo. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’ s Arithmetics, arithinet? 1 Tables,ete. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Wercester’s New Spelling - Books. 

Correspondence solicited. 
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Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
a Penmanship, 


ANY 








New- 
ion = A, B. MANBON, 22 8t., Boston. 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


Educational il Publications. 


Guyot'’s New Soom phies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney's Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
books. 
or information and terms of 
nee of introduction, call upon 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 
A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Perectatendent of the 
Public Schools of Bosto 

“This volume differs from an ieecias Reader in 

being made up of continuous passages. Its use is in 

tended to increase the taste for reading and, with that, 





——. | the power to read, both at school and at home.” 


1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 


Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Fraaktin 8t., BOSTON, Mase. 223 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH w York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Stredonte. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 


The oan LA Series (30 vols.). § .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry ome and 8chool, 1.25 
Gombert’s French C - Per vol., 50 
LeffingwelD’s cingtie® Classic. for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classica ctionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.265 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 
Sturtevant’s Econom 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
Educational “— for New — 
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- THOMPSON, BROWN & O., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 


RAVE IN PRESS 


BRADOURTS BATONS RACreiaL ARITHMETIC, 
n the nm and Bradbury a Series. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 


me =» OF ENGLAND. 
A. P. Stone, LL.D., Supt. Schools, S springtield, 
} Ab Based on and retaining portions of orcester’s 
History, with Maps and Cuts. Sent for examin. 
ation on receipt of 40c. 
THE a GUIDE. 
TILDEN. For Ungraded and Graded 
Bthooia. od for examination for 30c. 


KEY TO MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
For use of Teachers Now ready. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 80c. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Rice & Johnson’s Calculus. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 


FOUNDED ON THB 

METHOD OF RATES OR FLUXIONS, 
By Pror, I. M. RICE, U. 8. Naval Academy, 

Pror. W. W. JOHNSON, St. John’s Col., 


$3.50. 


A copy for examination with reference to introduc- 
tion will be sent, postpaid, , to Professors or Teachers, on 
the receipt of $2. et price to Schools and Colleges, 
$2.80. 
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Annapolis. 


1 Volume, small 8vo, cloth. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


OBINSONIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

» from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-k + school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, 
7T5e, 50c, 25c, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
nals JW of Rom and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 
nal OBINSON -duther,ete., 64 Federal] St. Boston. 
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VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic EKducational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable's U. 8. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 


Hepburn's h Rhetoric, 
— Mor and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
OTHER SERIES. 


3@™ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 














